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Essays on the Use of Reason in matters of Faith, and on 
Authority in the Protestant Church. Being the Third 
and Fourth of the Theological Essays of Professor 
Cuenevikre of Geneva. 


We have formerly directed the attention of our readers 
to this series of Theological Essays from the pen of the 
learned professor of Geneva, and given them some account 
of the first two that were published ; — that on the Trinity, 
and that on Original Sin. We take upthe Third and Fourth 
Essays together, because they are intimately related in their 
subjects. ‘They comprise a lucid and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the great fundamental principles of Protestantism, de- 
fending them not only against the adherents of the Pope, 
but against the inconsistencies of Protestants, and contend- 
ing with unanswerable power for their universal application 
and for the duty of following them to their consequences. 
All this, to most of our readers, will seem the very alphabet 
of religious and moral philosophy ; they will be ready to 















think the talent wasted, which is expended in arguments to i 
prove what they have long recognised as axioms of theo- ae | 
logical science. But alas, there is yet a considerable por- te] | 
tion of the Christian community, who, when for the time nie 
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they ought to be teachers, have need that some one teach 
them which be the first principles. ‘They have heard the 
words of freedom which Protestantism has been uttering for 
three hundred years, but they have caught nothing of its 
spirit. ‘They are still enslaved to tradition, to authority, to 
antiquity, to forms and creeds. ‘They dare neither think 
for themselves, nor count those safe that do so. Misunder- 
standing the nature and worth of Faith, they give its praise 
and reward to a blind assent or a fanatical emotion; and 
dread and denounce the use of the understanding, because 
it is likely to throw a light on some of the dark places of 
their traditional doctrine. 

Knowing that there are such, and having witnessed in the 
recent assaults on the Genevan Church, the mischief they 
are likely to do to the cause of Protestant Reform, M. Che- 
neviere, in his Third Essay, takes up the subject from the be- 
sinning, and treats it in its elementary principles. It is sad 
to reflect, he says, that we are reduced atthe present day, 
in the cradle of the Reformation and in the city of Geneva, 
to prove that reason is to be heeded in treating of religion 
and Christianity. In the dark days of the middle ages, when 
free inquiry was prohibited by law, and authority bore sway, 
we can conceive that reason should have been condemned 
and silenced; — but that in 1831 there should be found 
Protestants, who regard as dangerous and impious persons 
those who demand an enlightened faith in accordance with 
the progress of the mind and of knowledge, would be 
thought impossible, if there were not but too much evi- 
dence to prove it real. 

He begins his treatise with an inquiry concerning the na- 
ture and properties of Faith ; a word used in various senses, 
and hence much of the mysticism and uncertainty and con- 
tradiction which have crept into the discussions concerning 
it. That proposition which is very true when the term is 
employed in one of its significations, becomes very false if 
it be taken in another ; and if the unskilful inquirer assume 
one meaning in his premises and another in his conclusion, 
he may seem to himself to prove a truth, but it is really a 
falsehood. Thus, he starts with the proposition, ‘‘ Without 
Faith it is impossible to please God ; ””— meaning, that con- 
fidence in the Divine character and promises of which the 
sacred writer is producing examples in the context. (He- 
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brews, x1. 6.) But by and by, treating of belief in cer- 
tain articles of dogmatic theology, he calls it Faith, and 
forthwith applies to it the declaration of the Apostle ;— 
‘Without belief in these dogmas it is impossible to please 
God.” But thzs faith is a very different thing from the for- 
mer faith ; and what is predicated of the one may be far 
from being applicable to the other. ‘That which is true of 
the moral faith may not be so of the intellectual. To the 
want of perceiving and acknowledging this obvious distinc- 
tion has in all ages been owing the greater part of the 
quarrels and anathemas of bigotry and superstition. 

It is necessary therefore, when we are going to discuss 
the question of the use of reason in matters of faith, to dis- 
cern clearly what we mean by faith. Our author’s remarks 
are brief on this point, and they result in this; Faith has 
two parts: it is that conviction of the truth of the Christian 
religion which results from evidence ; and it is that princi- 
ple of action and life which grows out of that conviction. 
Where the gospel, he says, speaks of Faith as essential 
to salvation, it intends not only an assent to its facts and 
doctrines, but a hearty and feeling disposition to obedi- 
ence; it implies trust and affection. So important is this, 
that nowhere do we learn that the admission of such and 
such dogmas shall save; one may admit them, and yet be 
without Faith in any right sense of the word. While, on 
the other hand, the thorough, earnest confidence and acqui- 
escence of the heart, operating to form the character and 
life to holiness, will be accepted as real Faith, though it 
may misunderstand, or be ignorant of, many items of re- 
vealed truth. 

Now this practical operation of a belief in the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity, which constitutes a saving faith, is 
the result of that conviction of mind which is the result of 
Evidence. ‘The question then is, Can Evidence fairly 
produce its result without the active use of reason? Or, as 
the question may be more completely stated, Can the deci- 
sion be fairly made between the truth and falsehood of the 
claims of the Gospel to a divine origin,— and between the 
claims of different contending interpretations of certain por- 
tions of its records, — without the active use of the powers 
of the understanding? 

To state this question, is to answer it. Yet to such an 
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extent has the subject been mystified in the minds of theo- 
logical disputants and in the religious treatises which have 
pretended to enlighten and guide, that the true answer to it 
has been really brought into doubt, and men have fancied 
themselves doing honor to God and their religion by uttering 
a bold affirmative. Many who have not the courage to do 
this directly, have yet contrived to come by a circuitous 
process to the same result, and have consented to bind the 
reason and conscience of their fellow-christians in the chains 
of authority and prescription. 

Our author proceeds, therefore, in his second chapter, to 
State the proofs that reason is to be consulted in our inqui- 
ries and decisions. ‘These he derives from the nature of 
the case, from the testimony and example of the early 
Christian writers, and from the assertions of the Scriptures 
themselves. He then examines the opposite ground, as it 
has been taken with greater or less distinctness by Catholics 
and Protestants. 

The Catholic doctrine, as set forth by the Abbe de la Men- 
nais in his treatise on Religious Indifference, is that which 
is examined here, as being the latest and most ingenious 
statement on the subject. As far as we can understand it, 
it amounts to something like this. There is no certain source 
of knowledge to man excepting authority; all his other 
means of attaining to truth are but so many fountains of 
error. ‘The senses are liable to deceive us, and we never 
can be sure in any case that they are not imposing upon us. 
Reason is any thing but certain; it is a different thing in 
different men, and there is no absurdity which it has not at 
some time advocated. Even the exact sciences are anything 
but exact ; they rest on certain axioms which are taken for 
granted, and must fall to the ground the moment you insist 
on proving theirtruth. There is then nothing but authority 
on which man can depend.* Authority is universal reason 
manifested by testimony, that is to say, by an authority 





* We do not venture to translate the following passage. “Tl n’y a 
que l’autorité qui puisse faire connaitre aux hommes la vérité et la re- 
ligion véritable ; non seulement l’homme ne peut connaitre son exis- 
tence que par l’autorite, mais Dieu lui-méme est dans ce cas, ce n’est 
que par une semblable révélation qu’il se connait lui-méme.” 'The 
reference is to La Mennais, tom. ii, p. 97. Our readers may like to 
see the passage. “Car la vérité n’est en Dieu méme que léternelle 
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external to ourselves. Now no man can of himself come 
to the knowledge of true religion, because every individual 
reason is fallible ; nothing is certain but the universal rea- 
son,— that is, authority. Individual reason can arrive only 
at opinions; it is universal reason, the highest authority, 
testimony, which gives knowledge and certainty. ‘Testimony 
is found only in society. Man belongs to two societies, the 
temporal and the spiritual. The testimony of the spiritual 
society is to immutable truth, and its testimony is certain, 
because it is the expression of universal reason. Before 
the advent of Christ, there existed a visible spiritual society, 
which was the depository of primitive truths, and which 
rested on the testimony of the human race,—the manifesta- 
tion of universal reason. Since the Christian era, this soci- 
ety, originally limited to one family, has become general and 
public. It is of course the highest authority, because its 
testimony as respects ancient traditions is coincident with 
that of the human race, and as respects other matters is the 
testimony of God. Amongst the various Christian commun- 
ities the essential characteristics of the highest authority 
are found in the Catholic church; it is only in this visible 
spiritual society, that the marks of true religion are to be 
found ; this alone has preserved it by its invariable uniform- 
ity of doctrine. ‘Thus, authority leads to Catholicism, as 
opposition to it leads to absolute skepticism. 

Such is the precious process of ratiocination by which 
this plausible Abbé would demonstrate the infallibility of the 
Papal church. We have thought it worth laying before our 
readers as a curiosity ; but it certainly cannot be worth while 
to enter into an explanation of our author’s refutation of 
this and other similar crudities. It seems to us, we must 
confess, that the Abbé, as far as we can judge from the speci- 





raison manifestée par le témoignage du Verbe, et la certitude divine 
n’est qu’une foi infinie en ce temoignage éternellement rendu et 
éternellement cru; et la religion, qui nous unit 4 Dieu en nous fai- 
sant participer 4 sa foi et 4son amour, n’est encore, dans ses dogmes, 
que ce témoignage traduit en notre langue par le Verbe lui-méme re- 
vétu de notre nature, ou la manifestation sensible de la raison univer- 
selle; en sorte que si nous voulons y étre attentifs, nous comprendrons 
que Dieu, avec sa toute-puissance, ne nous pouvait donner une plus 
haute certitude des vérités que son fils est venu nous révéler, puis qu’il 
ne les connait, ou ne se connait lui-méme, que par une semblable ré- 
vélation.” 
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mens here given us, has been ambitiously engaged in fabri- 
cating a parody on the mystifications of the trenscendental- 
ists ; sad, in attempting to grasp at some new and high way 
of saying old things, has contrived to get into the clouds, 
hoping that others at — might charitably think he talked 
wisdom, though he probably did not understand himself. If 
we should ever have occasion to publish a revised edition of 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, we should be inclined 
to enlarge his section ‘“‘ On the causes why men write non- 
sense without knowing it,’’ by illustrations from this worthy 
Frenchman, and others of the same school, English and 
American. Meantime, it is pleasant to observe the decorous 
and respectful manner of M. Cheneviere’s reply. His tone is 
such as becomes the gentleman, the scholar, and the Chris- 
tian ;— a circumstance which has struck us the more pleasant- 
ly, because we have been called to the perusal of writers on 
the Catholic question in this country, who appear to have 
thought themselves absolved from all obligations of propriety 
and decency in the conduct of the controversy ; who have 
outraged the rules of good breeding and the ordinary cour- 
tesies of society ; and have appeared to think that their 
being champions for the truth was an apology for any degree 
of vulgarity, buffoonery, and personal abuse. We do not 
mean to say, that the writers on the Protestant side only 
have been guilty of this indecency; the advocates of the 
Pope have not been behind them. ‘The combatants in this 
respect have been equally matched. But we could excuse 
it in the adversary ;— we cannot excuse it in our friends. 
Protestantism should wield purer weapons ; her armour should 
be the armour of light; her champions should be like the 
angel, who brings no railing accusation; and every man who 
disgraces the holy c cause by foul speech and intemperate 
vituperation, who loves better to exasperate than to conciliate, 
to throw dirt than to argue, should be treated as a traitor to 
the cause he has espoused, and receive the unqualified re- 
buke of the Christian community. 

M. Cheneviere passes next to an examination of the 
ground taken by the ** Catholico-Protestants,’””— members of 
the Reformed Church who oppose the exercise of reason 
and the right of free inquiry ; who substitute confessions of 
faith for canons of councils, and the opinions and commen- 
taries of the Reformers for the dicta of the Pope; and who 
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refuse the name of brethren and Christians to those, who, 
in the conscientious use of their acknowledged rights, have 
arrived at results different from theirs. We do not pretend 
to follow him through his able discussion of this subject. 
The general ground is familiar to our readers, and we have 
no hope of affecting the minds of those who have chosen to 
act upon different views. Let them go on. Their number 
is becoming smaller every day. ‘The desertions from their 
ranks become fearfully numerous. Let those whostill cling 
to the antiquated position remember, also, that every day, 
the number is increasing of those who deride and reject the 
religion of Christ on their account. They give cause to 
more and more, as the light of the world advances, to join 
in the sarcastic irony of Montaigne :—‘‘ Christians have only 
to meet a thing incredible, to find an occasion for believing ; 
the more opposed it is to human reason, the more reasonable 
it is; if it were according to reason it would not be a miracle, 
and if it were agreeable to experience it would not be won- 
derful.”’ 

In his third section, our author states the opposite conse- 
quences of the two principles in question, and, in the fourth, 
illustrates them by examples. All this is very striking and 
fine; it cannot be read without giving new conviction to 
the mind of the truth of the remark which closes the chap- 
ter: — “It is unnecessary to multiply examples. We see 
into what excesses men run, when they separate reason from 
faith; and I may confidently assert, that whenever they 
tread reason under foot, they fight against the Gospel, . they 
raise up adversaries to Christianity, and inflict upon it lasting 
injury.’ Yet he has too much good sense and love of truth 
to allow himself in any extreme statement on the subject, or 
to be unaware of the dangers which may result from an 
abuse of the principle he advocates. He sees, that, while 
some have despised human reason, others have deified it. He 
maintains that a sober and devout mind will do neither; and 
therefore proceeds, by way of conclusion, to lay down the 
rules which are to be regarded, and by attention to which 
the serious inquirer may walk in that safe middle path which 
conducts to truth, supported on the one hand by Reason and 
on the other by Faith, and taking counsel of neither without 
the consent of the other. 

Having treated of the rights of reason in ascertaining what 
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are the truths of revelation, it was natural to proceed next 
to the inquiry, whether these rights belong to every individ- 
ual, or whether only to the superiors of the church, — that 
is, whether the leaders among Christians have a right to re- 
quire of the Christian body in general, that it receive their 
interpretation of the word instead of interpreting it for 
themselves. ‘This inquiry is the subject of the Fourth 
Essay. It is conducted with great spirit and thoroughness, 
and with much valuable illustration from ecclesiastical 
history ;—- which, indeed, is characteristic of the writings 
of this author, who draws copiously at all times from the 
experience of former ages, and is an example to prove 
how much aid may be given to the cause of truth and wisdom 
by a familiar application of the lessons which are contained 
in the uninviting records of the disputes and councils, the 
oppressions and sufferings, the dogmatism and fanaticism, of 
ambitious and corrupt ages. It is a study to most men repul- 
sive and wearisome ; but it has uses that would amply repay 
the toil and recompense the disgust. ‘‘ Like the toad, ugly 
and venomous,” it ‘‘ wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 
M. Cheneviere is one of those who understand its value. 

The Essay is divided into two parts. ‘The first contains an 
examination of the arguments which are adduced in favor of 
creeds and confessions of faith ; the second, a statement of 
the reasons which are urged against them. 

The arguments in defence of creeds are taken from wri- 
ters of both the Catholic and the Protestant church ; for, 
strange as it may seem, they are here found occupying com- 
mon ground, — the Protestant fighting in behalf of the very 
principle, by the denial of which his separation from Rome is 
alone to be justified! Sufficient proof of itself, we might say, 
that the doctrine of subscription is false as well as mischiev- 
ous. The particular authors from whom this ‘ Catholico- 
Protestant’ argument is taken in the present case, are, the 
Abbé de La Mennais, of whom we have already spoken, and 
Cellérier the elder, and Gaussen, distinguished ministers of 
Geneva. ‘The former of these has been long celebrated as 
a fine and persuasive preacher. He is father to the present 
accomplished professor of that name, to a beautiful work of 
whose we hope to call attention in our next number. The 
latter has been recently well known from the part he has ta- 
ken in opposition to the Company of the Pastors, and in the 
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foundation of anew Theological Seminary designed to re- 
suscitate the extinguished faith of Calvin, and restore the 
sway of his iron sceptre over Geneva. ‘These two divines, 
as editors of a new edition of the Helvetic Confession, pub- 
lished a preface, in which they undertook to defend the im- 
position of articles of faith ; and it is principally the points 
of their defence which are scrutinized and answered in the 
first part of the present work. 

The first plea is, that ‘* a confession of faith is only the ex- 
pression, not the rule, of faith ; an exposition of the sense 
in which Scripture is understood by a certain community, 
but not designed as a substitute for it.” To this the reply 
is obvious, that the question properly regards not the design, 
but the fact; and whatever may be said of the design, 
the fact unquestionably is and must be, that where sub- 
scription to articles is required, they come to be substituted 
in the place of the Scriptures ; that is, they, and not the Bi- 
ble, are the authority to which appeal is made. And 
accordingly it is familiarly said, that assent to the Bible is 
nugatory, because it is necessary to know in what sense the 
Bible is understood. Is it in the sense of our creed? If 
not, it is nought. Now what is this, in the view of 
plain common sense, but a substitution of the screed for the 
Scriptures? Is it not making the creed the standard? In- 
deed, do we not hear them constantly styled “THE sTaND- 
arps of our church” ? 

Again it is pleaded, that “‘ confessions are necessary to se- 
cure unity of faith.’”” This sounds so like mockery, that we 
can hardly conceive how it should be uttered except as a 
bitter jest. ‘That in the face of the divisions and conten- 
tions which have always existed and do exist in those com- 
munities which have had most to do with articles and sub- 
scriptions ; that amidst the clamorous controversies, which 
tore the unity of the Romish church, even within sight of 
the wholesome arguments of the Inquisition ; which at this 
very day rend the blessed concord which forty articles save 
one have guarantied to the Episcopal church ; which divide the 
Presbyterians, though their confessions are backed by cate- 
chisms ; which even disturb the repose of our Orthodox theo- 
logical seminaries, arraying professor against professor, and 
journal against journal, and episile against epistle ; — that in 
the face of all this, a man can stand up and keep his coun- 
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tenance when advocating the efficiency of creeds to ensure uni- 
formity of faith, is a thing at once so enormous and so ridicu- 
lous, that we should be disposed to pass it by without remark as 
containing its own refutation. Our author, however, not satis- 
fied with this, examines the pretension at some length, al- 
leging, that, from the very nature of the case, uniformity is 
impossible, while history shows that every attempt to en- 
force it has been vain. 

The next plea is, that ‘confessions tend to prevent and put 
an end todisputes.” ‘l’o which, besides other considerations 
like those above adverted to, our author makes the conclusive 
reply, that history every where testifies, that the pretence to 
decide on questions of faith by majorities, and the confes- 
sions of faith which have been the consequence of that ex- 
travagant pretence, have been the very cause of the great- 
er part of the disputes, the wars, and the misfortunes, which 
have desolated the Christian church. The church of Gene- 
va, he adds, enjoyed peace for a hundred years, that is to 
say, from the moment that it abolished its confessions of 
faith ; and this peace was broken from the moment that men 
chose to go back and raise up again the standards which had 
been thrown down, and which, amongst Protestants, can 
never be any thing else than signals of contention. 

Again it is said, that ‘‘ confessions of faith are necessary 
as guides in religious instruction.” Undoubtedly such a di- 
gest as may be contained in a catechism, or some other ele- 
mentary form, is extremely convenient as a guide in teach- 
ing, and may be used to great advantage ; but it certainly 
is not necessary ; and it does not at all follow, that its im- 
position as a condition of church privilege is advisable. In 
the former case, it simply directs the order and succession 
of topics, while the teacher and his pupils are at liberty to 
examine the opinions advanced, and receive or reject 
them, as they shall find reason. In the latter, they are com- 
pelled to receive them, whether they find reason or not. 
If certain writers would allow themselves to perceive this 
distinction, they would be less eager to throw the charge of 
inconsistency on the liberal Christians at Geneva and else- 
where for framing and using compends of faith and duty. 
There is all the difference in the world between employing 
them as guides in the arrangement and expression of religi- 
ous truths, and requiring them to be received as conditions 
of Christian standing. 
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One further plea is, that ‘‘ confessions of faith are necessa- 
ry to enable the church to give account of its belief, as St. 
Peter directs, and to remove the calumnies which may be 
uttered against it.” But what has this to do with the re- 
quiring subscription to articles? Certainly the doctors of a 
church can tell what they teach, without having been bound 
by a public formulary. The Unitarians, for example, have ne- 
ver found any difficulty in “‘ giving an account of their belief,” 
though they subscribe no creed; and if it be objected, that 
the leaders are found to differ amongst themselves, — we 
reply, so much the better; they thus express the honest 
convictions of their minds, not fettered, as others are, by the 
necessity of continuing to seem to conform in all points to 
a public symbol when in some points they differ from it. 
And as for avoiding calumny by means of an acknowledged 
standard of faith, what calumny is avoided? Do the creeds 
of the Protestants shelter them against the Catholics? or 
the articles of the English Church from the assault of the 
Presbyterian ? or the quinquennial creed of Andover from the 
suspicions of the true Calvinists? The truth is, that every 
creed thus set up isa flag of defiance, and the church or 
institution which hangs it out, like an armed ship in time of 
war, provokes attack, and, instead of avoiding, invites the 
onset. 

When one thus brings together the arguments by which 
its friends support this system of doctrinal formularies by 
which Christianity has in all ages been fettered and dis- 
graced, he is amazed to perceive how little plausible they 
are ; and is inclined to wonder at that strength of prejudice 
and love of domination which can keep men blind to obvi- 
ous inconsistencies and palpable mischiefs, for the sake of a 
visionary good. He is still more amazed, when he goes 
one step further, and observes the overwhelming power of 
the considerations by which the opposite position is sus- 
tained. 

These are stated in the second part of the present Essay 
under six particulars. 1. The Apostles neither required, 
nor have they left on record, any such formularies. An ex- 
amination of the New Testament proves, that nothing more 
was demanded of disciples, than an assent to the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, whichis a thing wholly distinct from a requisi- 
tion to profess belief in abstract doctrines. The “ Apostle’s 
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Creed,” as it is called, was not even made by the Apostles, 
as is well known, much less imposed by them on the 
Churches. — 2. Confessions of faith were not known to the 
primitive church. The earliest ecclesiastical writers, — Ig- 
natius, Clemens Romanus, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, — 
have transmitted no symbol as used in their time ; it is only 
incidentally that they speak of certain articles of faith. It 
was not until some time in the third century that confessions 
began to come into use, —at atime, that is, when the 
church had departed from the purity of the Apostolic days, 
was falling more and more deeply into error, and had ceased 
to be such that we may regard it as a model for imitation in 
after ages. —3. When we come down tothe Reformers, we 
find that in principle they were opposed to confessions, 
though they were led by circumstances to adopt them. In 
the preface to the Vaudese confession it was written, ‘‘ There 
is no man, no body of men, no assembly, no authority what- 
ever, which has the right to meddle with the belief of any 
man whatever, to prescribe to him articles of faith, or to 
call him to account for those which he has adopted.”” The 
circumstances which led the Reformers, notwithstanding, to 
imitate the Catholics in the imposition of creeds, are ex- 
plained at length by Cheneviere, and afford only another 
instance of the evils which arise from an implication of the 
affairs of religion with those of politics. 

4. Confessions of faith are opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and to the principles and spirit of the Protestant 
Reformation. To prove this, if there were no further evi- 
dence, it were enough to cite the oath taken by the Deputies at 
the Synod of Dort, and afterward imposed on the ministers 
in France. It embodies in brief the whole spirit of the 
doctrine of imposition. ‘I swear and protest before God 
and this holy assembly, that I believe, approve, and embrace 
all the doctrine taught and determined by the Synod of 
Dort, as entirely conformable to the word of God and the 
confession of our churches. I swear and promise to perse- 
vere during my life in the profession of this doctrine, to de- 
fend it to the utmost of my ability, and never to depart from 
it, either in my preaching, my instructions, or my writings.” 
If this be Protestantism, we say, give us Catholicism. That 
at least has the praise of consistency ; and we are very much 
of our author’s opinion, that Catholicism with the Pope, is, 
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in one point of view at least, preferable to Protestantism 
with confessions of faith imposed by authority. Where 
there is a living Pope, there may be improvement; but 
these unchangeable symbols are dead popes, admitting of 
neither life nor progress. Consequently within three hundred 
years the Catholicchurch has made great advancement ; but 
Calvinism is stationary. If you say that Calvinists have 
improved,—we allow it; but it is only by departing from 
and modifying their creed. ‘The creed is the same; and the 
few who cling to it, in its entire letter and full spirit, are 
just where their fathers of the sixteenth century were. ‘It 
might seem that they had gone to sleep in 1535, and had 
suddenly waked up in perfect preservation in 1831.” 

5. Examine these creeds and confessions, observe what 
they contain, remark under what circumstances and in what 
manner they were composed, and a strong argument arises 
against them. ‘They have been the offspring of an excited, 
sometimes an exasperated, and frequently a very small ma- 
jority, triumphing over an opposite party after a warm and 
perhaps malignant controversy ; not likely therefore to state 
in sober terms the exact truth. They are greatly wanting 
in simplicity and in clearness, and they are not without in- 
stances of notable and palpable contradictions ; — little 
suited, therefore, to be expressions of a perpetual faith. 
These points are illustrated and verified by many curious 
facts relative to the celebrated symbols of various ages and 
churches. —6. The ill consequences which have resulted 
from them is a further argument against them. They are 
deceptive in their very nature, it being impossible that they 
should express precisely the faith in all points even of the 
persons who frame, much less of all who sign them. They 
injure charity, they promote the growth of infidelity, they 
encourage hypocrisy. ‘These and other similar evils are 
illustrated by citations from the history of the church. 

In the concluding section, M. Cheneviere is led to make 
an explanation respecting those occurrences in the Genevan 
church, which have been represented by its enemies as in- 
consistent with the principles here adopted. As this pas- 
sage sets in a clear and satisfactory view a very important 
chapter in the modern history of religion, we present it to 
our readers entire. 


‘*It has been recently maintained, that a national church 
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cannot exist without articles of faith, nor the Presbyterian 
system be sustained without them. This is an assertion in the 
face of facts; it is denying motion in the presence of one who 
walks. The national church of Neuchatel has no confession. 
The church of Geneva exists,—to the great displeasure of 
those who for fifteen years have done all they could to un- 
dermine and destroy it. It has existed without confessions of 
faith for more than acentury. Previous to the year 1706, its 
teachers made an engagement to believe and teach all that 
was contained in the Helvetic formulary and the confessions of 
faith ; — at that period, they engaged only not to contradict them 
in their preaching. ‘This was a great step, since, notwithstand- 
ing the shackles, the conscience was left free.* At length, in 
1725, the Company of the Pastors, in concurrence with the 
Council of State, ordained, that nothing more be prescribed to 
candidates than this truly Christian rule: ‘You promise to 
maintain the doctrine of the Prophets and Apostles, as contain- 
ed in the books of the Old and New Testaments, of which we 
have a summary in our catechism.’ It was made the duty of 
the Moderator to exhort the subscribers to avoid in their 
preaching such subjects as were useless, or merely curious, or 
likely to disturb the peace. 

“The Company were led to take this step by the dissatisfac- 
tion which the churches, and especially the Lutherans, had 
expressed, with the Helvetic articles,— the reluctance of many 
candidates to bind themselves for ever on points which they had 
not thoroughly investigated, —the agreeableness of this new 
form of subscription with the spirit of the Reformation — and 
the lessons of experience, which could not be lost on so en- 
lightened a body. Notwithstanding that it has been denied 
within a few years in the pages of the Archives du Christian- 
isme, it is yet true, that the Council of State did concur with 
the Company in this act. We have proof of it in our records. 
Thus Geneva was the first to return to liberty of conscience; 
she put restraints upon intolerance ; she showed herself supe- 
rior to the notions which are still too generally received. Truth 
advances at a slow pace; but it advances, and it gains dominion 





* After the year 1706 these subscriptions were not required. “This 
is not the only particular,” said Le Clerc, “in which the magistracy 
and clergy of Geneva at the present day hold forth a praiseworthy 
example to other Protestants,— and show that they know how to follow 
the true principles of the Reformation and the genius of the gospel, 
after attaining to a better understanding of them than they possessed 
when they had not wholly rid themselves of the spirit of Rome. Hap- 
py they who can say thus much!” Biblioth. Rats. tom. vii. p. 84. 
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atlast. This very year, the church of Zurich has renounced all 
articles of faith drawn up by men, and appeals to the Gospel as 
the only infallible rule. Let us hope that all churches will final- 
ly adopt our principles, and reject those deceitful lights which 
mislead instead of guiding. 

“An attempt has been made to show, that the leaders of the 
Genevan church have been guilty of self-contradiction; they 
have been reproached with the prohibitory regulation which 
they imposed on the preachers throughout the Canton in 1817. 
You have fallen into the same inconsistencies, it has been said, 
with which you reproach confessions and creeds; your regula- 
tions are vexatious, and you intrude upon the liberty of which 
you profess to be the defenders. But in difficult circumstances, 
and for a specified, limited purpose, it is certainly possible to 
introduce prohibitory regulations, without at all violating the 
principles of the Reformation or of a wise liberty. It is a 
means of peace to which many churches have had recourse. 
In 1554 a rule was established in Switzerland forbidding to | 
preach predestination, and suppressing the abusive and anath- 
ematizing language common at that time. In 1614 the church- 
es of Holland took the same precaution on the same subject; 
the synod of Loudun in 1659; the king of England in 1621. 
In the eighteenth century the church of Neuchatel took the 
same step on occasion of the violent disputes which had arisen 
on the question of the eternity of punishment. Geneva, in 
1817, simply forbade one sort of discussion in the pulpit, and 
the preaching, in a disputative style, on the doctrines of the 
trinity, the imputation of Adam’s sin, and predestination. 

“The difference is very plain between these regulations and 
confessions of faith. They say nothing of believing or not 
believing. They leave the conscience in possession of all its 
rights. ‘They simply require, that, in a season of agitation, 
men shall conduct themselves prudently; not demanding of 
them to teach respecting any subject in a manner opposed to 
their own way of viewingit, but simply not to bring forward in 
the pulpit all their opinions, and to maintain always a peaceful 
and inoffensive manner. In all other respects, they may preach, 
write, teach, just as they please; and experience has shown, 
that, under the operation of this rule, the government of the 
church has constrained no one in the free and frank expression 
of his doctrinal opinions and principles. These regulations 
are temporary, not permanent; matters of discipline, not of 
faith ; the liberty of the preacher is in some degree abridged 
by them, and that is an evil; but it is a sacrifice for the sake 
of peace, a less evil than contention, and one which can offend no 
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one’s conscientious convictions, because it allows to all the free 
expression of their thoughts. Where a Protestant church per- 
mits such a restraint for a time, it does nothing in contradic- 
tion to its own principles. The restraint ceases with the occa- 
sion, and as soon as peace is restored. No subscription is 
required, no test, no oath; it is a precautionary measure of 
the ecclesiastical government, with a view to the avoidance of 
trouble,—just as the civil government which is most strongly 
attached to liberty makes a temporary inroad upon it, when it 
forbids the people to approach places infected with contagious 
disease, and to receive thence articles of living, to be deprived 
of which may be an injury to many; but such inconveniences 
are not to be regarded in the comparison with the fatal evils 
which would result to the community from the absence of all 
inspection and restraint.” — pp. 115-118. 


This is undoubtedly to be regarded as a satisfactory ex- 
planation and defence of the measures alluded to. If once 
the idea of a national church be admitted, it is not easy to 
imagine the ground on which objection to them can be con- 
sistently raised. ‘There is in them no intolerance, or despot- 
ism, or shackling of conscience ; nothing but the exercise of 
the church police. Whether wise and discreet, is another 
question ; but no one would have dreamed of calling it op- 
pressive, except he had an end to answer by so doing. At 
the same time, it would have better suited our notions of 
what is both expedient and right, if there had been no 
exertion of this power of the church in the case, if absolute 
and unlimited liberty had been allowed, to speculate and 
preach, even at the hazard of the public peace. To be 
sure, this would hardly have comported with the dignity of 
an establishment; but when so much of what is substantial 
had been surrendered to liberty and conscience ; when, like 
sincere, honest, fearless followers of Christ, they had set 
all consciences and souls free, because 


*“ Consciences and souls were made 
To be the Lorp’s alone ;” — 


why should they have hesitated to permit the public dispu- 
tations, evil though they might seem, which are the inevitable 
consequences of that freedom? Being a Presbyterian 
church, they clung to their authority in matters of discipline 
after surrendering their authority in matters of faith. This 
perhaps was natural ; but we think it would have been happier 
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if they could have perceived that both must fall together. 
But then they would have ceased to be a Presbyterian 
Church. 





Arr. Il. A Manual for the Afflicted: comprising a prac- 
tical Essay on Affliction, and a Series of Meditations 
and Prayers, selected and arranged for the use of those 
who are in Sorrow, Trouble, Need, Sickness, or any 
other Adversity. By the Rev. Tuomas Hartrweiu 
Horve, B. D. of Saint John’s College, Cambridge. 
With an Introduction, and an Appendix of Devotional 
Poetry, by the Right Rev. Grorezt Wasxineton 
Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. Boston: Allen & 


Ticknor. 1833. 12mo. pp. xx. 252, 31. 


Ir we believed and loved, not only the Scriptures, but 
ceriain doctrines, called orthodox, which some have deduced 
from the Scriptures, we should commend this book heartily 
and entirely ; for it is peculiarly rich in consolations, counsels, 
and devotions drawn from the great Scriptural storehouse. 
But as it often departs from the Scriptures, or misinterprets 
them, to introduce sentiments and petitions in which we can- 
not conscientiously join, our commendation cannot be hearty 
nor entire. We will say freely of it, that we are acquainted 
with no other volume of devotion soreplete with appropriate 
selections of Scripture, and which, on this point, would 
be so satisfactory to the afflicted. We therefore regret 
that its general usefulness is impaired in the manner which 
we have already stated. 

The book, as its title imports, consists of two main parts ; 
the first being an essay on affliction, and the second a col- 
lection of meditations, prayers, and passages from the Bible. 
The first part is introduced by the following beautiful motto. 

“'The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown : 
No traveller e’er reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars on the road.” 

The subject of afflictions, as dispensations of Providence, 
is discussed in three chapters. ‘The first of these treats of 
the doctrine of Scripture concerning the origin and design 

VOL. XV.—N. S. VOL. X. NO. Il. 20 
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of afflictions;——the second, of the best preparation for 
afflictions, and our improvement of them, and our duty on 
being delivered from them ;— and the-third, of the privilege 
and duty of prayer, especially i in seasons of affliction. From 
the first section of this third chapter, we will select an ex- 
tract, to illustrate the Scriptural character which generally 
prevails throughout the essay. It will also give a glimpse of 
some of its defects. 


‘“* Reader ! art thou desirousof the KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH 1? 
—Pray. Sodid David; ‘O! send out Thy light and Thy 
truth: let them lead me. In Thy light shall we see light.’ 
Psal. xliii. 3. xxxvi.9. The only channel (an apostle teaches 
us), by which we can obtain this light from God, is PRAYER. 
‘If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it shall be 
given to him.’ James i. 5. 

“Dost thou want more raira?— Pray. The Scripture 
teaches us that ‘ faith is the gift of God;’ and the apostles 
of our Redeemer have shown us by their example, that, in 
order that we may be enriched with this precious treasure, it 
must be sought by prayer. ‘Lord!’ said they, ‘increase our 
faith.’ xvii. 5 

“‘ Dost thou feel the necessity of a CHANGE OF HEART ? — PRay. 
So did holy David, who earnestly supplicated God for this 
grace. ‘Create in me a CLEAN HEART, O God; and renew a 
right spirit within me.’ Psal. li. 10. 

‘Dost thou need strenern lest thou shouldest be weary of 
well-doing ?— Pray. So did Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ. 
He besought the Lord to grant the believers at Colosse that 
strength, which no man can find in himself. ‘We do not 
cease,’ said he, ‘to pray for you, that ye might walk worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every good work, 
and increasing in the knowledge of God.’ Col. i. 9, 10. 

‘“‘Is THY SOUL CAST DowN within thee?—Pray. So did 
David, ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel, by whom the Spirit of 
the Lord spake. 2 Sam. xxiii. 1,2. ‘The sorrows of hell 
compassed me about: the snares of death prevented me. In 
my distress I called upon the Lorn, and cried unto my God : 
O Lord! I beseech ‘Thee, deliver my soul. He heard my 
voice out of his temple, and my cry came before him.’ Psal. 
xviii. 5, 6, cxvi. 3, 4. And a greater than David — Jesus 
Christ —‘in the days of his flesh offered up prayers and sup- 
plications with strong crying and tears unto him that was able 


to save him from death, and was heard in that he feared.’ 
Heb. v. 7 
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*** Art thou CAST DOWN UPON THy sick BED? Call for the 
elders of the Church, and let them pray. Jamesv.14. This 
was Hezekiah’s recipe, when he was ‘sick unto death; He 
turned his face to the wall, and prayep.’ 2 Kings xx. 1, 2. 
This was David’s recipe: ‘ Have mercy on me, O Lorp, for I 
am weak, O Lorp, heal me: for my bones are vexed.’ Psal. 
vi. 2. 

*** Art thou infested with importunate TEMPTATIONS ? — Pray, 
So did St. Paul, when the messenger of Satan was sent to 
buffet him. ‘Thrice I besought the Lord, that it might depart 
from me.’ 2Cor. xii. 8. So did David. ‘While I suffer thy 
terrors I am distracted. Thy fierce wrath goeth overme. But 
unto Thee have I cried, O Lorp; and in the morning shall 
my prayer prevent Thee.’ Psal. Ixxxviii. 15, 16. v. 13. 

** € Art thou afflicted with the sLANDERS oF EVIL TONGUES ? — 
Pray. So did David. ‘The mouth of the wicked and the 
mouth of the deceitful are opened against me: they have 
spoken against me with alying tongue. — Hold not Thy peace, 
O God of my praise.’ Psal. cix. 2, 1. 

*** Art thou distressed with poverty ?—Pray. So did David. 
‘I am poor and needy, and my heart is wounded within me. 
Help me, O Lorp my God, according to thy mercy.’ Psal. 
cix. 22, 26: 

*** Art thou bereaved of thy BopiLy sENses? — Make thy 
address to him that said, ‘ Who hath made man’s mouth, or 
who maketh the dumb, and the deaf, or the seeing, or the 
blind? Have not I, the Lord?’ Exod. iv. 11. Cry aloud to 
him with Bartimeus — ‘Lord! that I may receive my sight.’ 
Matt. x. 47, 51. And if thou be hopeless of thine outward 
sight, yet pray with the Psalmist —‘O Lorn! open thou mine 
eyes that I may see the wondrous things of thy law.’ Psal. 
cxix. 18. 

‘Dost thou droop under the grievances of old age ? — Pray. 
So did David. ‘O! cast me not off in the time of old age: 
forsake me not when my strength faileth. O God! Thou hast 
taught me from my youth ; now also, when I amold and grey- 
headed, O God, forsake me not.’ Psal. Ixxi. 9. 17, 18. 

*** Art thou troubled with the rears or peaTH?—Pray. So 
did David. ‘My soul is full of trouble, and my life draweth 
nigh unto the grave. I am counted with them that go down 
into the pit. I am as a man that hath nostrength. Free 
among the dead, thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in dark- 
ness, in the deeps. But unto Thee have I cried, O Lord: and 
in the morning shall my prayer prevent Thee.’ Psal, Ixxxviii. 
3 — 6, 13. 
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‘‘Dost thou tremble at the thought of sopement ? — So 
did the man after God’s own heart. ‘ My flesh trembleth for 
fear of Thee, and I am afraid of ‘Thy judgments.’ Psal. cxix. 
20. Look up, with Jeremiah, and say to thy Saviour —‘O 
Lord! Thou hast pleaded the causes of my soul; thou hast 
redeemed my life ; O Lord, judge Thou my cause.’ Lam. iii. 
58, 59. 

“<Art thou afraid of the power, malice, subtlety of thy 
SPIRITUAL ENEMIES ?—Pray. So did David. ‘ Deliver me 
from mine enemies, O my God ; save me from them that rise 
up against me.’ Psal. lix. 1. ‘O hide me from the secret coun- 
sel of the wicked.’ Psal. Ixiv. 2. ‘ Consider mine enemies : for 
they are many, and they hate me with a cruel hatred. O keep 
my soul, and deliver me.’ Psal. xxv. 19, 20. So did St. Paul 
pray that he might be freed from the messenger of Satan 
whose buffets he felt, and was answersd with, ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’ 2 Cor. xii. 9. So he sues for all God’s 
Saints —‘ May the God of peace tread down Satan under your 
feet shortly.’ Rom. xvi. 20. 

‘* “Whatever evil,’ in fine, ‘it be that presseth thy soul, have 
speedy recourse to the throne of grace; pour out thy heart 
into the ears of ‘‘ the Father of all mercies and God of all com- 
fort; ”’ and be sure, if not of redress, yetof ease. We have His 
word for it, that cannot fail us: “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will deliver thee ; and thou shalt glorify me.” — 
Psal. 1. 15.’* "— pp. 59-63. 


The second part comprises four chapters, the first of which 
contains devotions for those who are “ afflicted in mind”’ ; — 
the second, devotions for those who are ‘‘ afflicted in body ”; 
—the third, devotions for those who are “afflicted in 
estate”? ;—and the fourth, ‘‘thanksgivings for deliverance 
from affliction.” In this, as well as in the first part, Mr. 
Horne makes a free use of the compositons of others. The 
prayers are principally selected from the English Liturgy, 
and from the devotional writings of the earlier English 
divines. And it is against this part of the volume that we 
take the most exception. Not only are doubtful doctrines 
introduced into these prayers, but the Scriptural rule of ad- 
dressing our petitions to God through and in the name of 
Jesus Christ, is repeatedly transgressed, and prayer is made 
to Jesus as to Almighty God. If it were so in an instance 
or two we should not mind it, but we cannot approve of a 





* Bishop Hall’s Balm of Gilead, chap. xviii. 
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book of devotion, in which our feelings regarding the proper 
object of supreme religious homage are so frequently 
shocked. 

While on this subject we would notice another particular, 
which we cannot regard, at this day, but as a poor affecta- 
tion. We mean the use of the name Jesu, in invocation, 
instead of Jesus. ‘This is retained from the Latin formula- 
ries, in which the vocative form of the word is all right and 

roper ; but what is right and proper in Latin is not so in 
English, simply because it is not English, We do not 
doubt that there are many worthy people who think there 
is something uncommonly pious and mysterious in saying 
Jesu Christ rather than Jesus Christ. Let all such be in- 
formed, that there is no piety and no mystery in the matter, 
but only a sin against the modern and correct usage of their 
own mother tongue. We know that Jeremy Taylor and 
other writers of former days employed this form, but we 
nevertheless assert that to retain it now is amere affectation. 
At least let some consistency be preserved, and not one 
prayer begin, as on page 218, ‘‘O Lord Jesu Christ,” while 
the very next begins “*O Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The poetry of the Appendix, consisting of thirty-six 
hymns, is selected by the American editor with taste. 
Among them is the following, by Mrs. Sigourney, which we 
have often read before, and always with emotion. The last 
verse is fine. 


‘6 BLESSED ARE THE DEAD. 


‘‘ They dread no storm that lowers, 
No perished joys bewail, 
They pluck no thorn-clad flowers, 
Nor drink of streams that fail ; 
There is no tear-drop in their eye, 
Nor change upon their brow, 
The placid -bosom heaves no sigh, 
Though all earth’s idols bow. 


‘* Who are so greatly blessed ? 
From whom hath sorrow fled ? 
Who find such deep unbroken rest 
While all things toil? — The dead ! 


























Seduction. 


The holy dead !— Why weep ye so 
Above their sable bier? 

Thrice blessed! they have done with woe, 
The living claim the tear. 


‘Go to their sleeping bowers, 
Deck their lone couch of clay 

With early Spring’s uncolored flowers, 
And, when they fade away, 

Think of the amaranthine wreath, 
The bright bowers never dim, 

And tell me why thou fliest from Death, 
Or hid’st thy friends from him ? 


** We dream, but they awake; 
Dark visions mar our rest ; 

’Mid thorns and snares our way we take,— 
And yet we mourn the blessed. 

For those who throng the eternal throne, 
Lost are the tears we shed : 

They are the living, they alone, 
Whom thus we call the dead.” — p. 25 





[ For the Christian Examiner.] 
Arr. III. Seduction. 


It has been justly observed in a late valuable little book, 
that ‘“‘ people are at last beginning to awake and to in- 
quire ;’’ not only into the physical, but moral and intellec- 
tual nature of man. Ifthe impulse goes on, and it will go 
on, gross vices, at least, must soon hide their diminished 
heads. 

Intemperance is already obliged to skulk into corners and 
hide in caverns. Let the friends of human-kind begin to 
pursue as earnestly the hydra monster Seduction, and the 
conquest of the other will be certain. Is it not well-known 
that seduction leads thousands to intemperance? ‘The be- 
trayed husband, the broken-hearted wife,—the disgraced 
youth and ruined maiden, alike too fatally prove that it is so. 

Will parents who have ‘‘named the name of Christ,” 
unresistingly submit to the domination of a vice, which is 
destroying many of the fairest and most promising youth 
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of our cities and even villages, because it is admitted into 
the drawing rooms of the rich and the halls of legislation? 
Neither wealth nor power will any longer protect from scorn 
the brutalized drunkard. Ought they to protect the seducer ? 
Shall the pure and high-minded be obliged to dwell in close 
neighbourhood with panders of gross crime, and daily see 
youth, manhood, and old age drawn intg the vortex prepared 
by these pests of society, and not be allowed to publish their 
infamy, because they are secretly upheld by wealth and 
influence ? 

“‘ Delicacy forbids,” says one; ‘‘ Common decency ex- 
cludes the discussion of this vice from our public Jectures, our 
journals, our news-papers,’”’ says another; ‘‘ People and na- 
tions, from time immemorial, have submitted to its existence,” 
says a third; and, —for the truth must be told, —a fourth 
will tell you, that ‘‘ panders and brothels are necessary evils 
and cannot be removed.” 

More than forty years have we watched, and with in- 
creasing dread, the growing prevalence of seduction in our 
country, and recently meeting with a paper, printed ina 
sister state,* we hailed it as the announcer of a new era in pub- 
lic opinion. We hope the time has come, when real deli- 
cacy will fill every heart, when woman will rise in true dig- 
nity to banish the specious villain from the circles of beauty 
and fashion; when every mother shall be roused to the re- 
ligious duty of guarding the moral purity of her daughters. 

It is remarked by a late writer, that the French people 
sin with more circumspection than the English, and have 
the art of making gross vice less disgusting by veiling it with 
a mantle, wrought by the Graces ; but are they less criminal 
in the sight of God, than the most vulgar sinner in creation ? 
We may studiously avoid comments on the sin of seduction, 
we may live in the near neighbourhood of a brothel and seem 
not to know it, we may see the youthful victim lured into 
this hell, we may see a man in his meridian power perish 
there, we may see the gray-headed sinner hobble to the 
yawning gulph and sink there, and from delicacy avoid all 
notice of the moral ruin before us, — or fearfully whisper the 
horror that we must feel; but are we guiltless, when we do 
thus? Is it not too great a sacrifice to false delicacy ? 





* McDougal’s Gazette, published in New York. 
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We know absolutely nothing about the Editor of the pa- 
per above alluded to, and which was the immediate cause of 
our bringing before the public, views and opinions, which have 
extended and gathered strength every year of our matured 
existence ; but we wish him ‘“‘ God speed.” He is laying op- 
en the hiding-places of pollution ; and though he may do it 
with an unskilful hand, we honor him for his high motives 
and moral courage. 

Ours pretends to be a moral and religious community, and, 
comparatively, it is so. We feel strong sympathies with 
the good and great. Our hearts burn within us, when we 
hear of the simultaneous movements throughout Christen- 
dom for moral and religious purposes,— of societies for bene- 
volent effort, for promoting peace, for teaching the blind 
and the dumb, for missionary labors, for extending the 
blessing of education to every son and daughter of the land. 
Yet it becomes us to “ watch and pray,”’ to keep guards in 


readiness and sentinels on duty, or vice, subtle, destructive 
vice, will creep into our very bosom. 

Are not our American youth, for of foreigners we will 
not speak, often seen on our Sabbaths staggering home 
from the licensed dram-shop, — or wending their way, with 


reckless oaths and shameless bravadoes to the tolerated 
brothels, which are suffered to exist in the very heart of our 
cities and villages? Nor do our youth alone follow the path 
which leads to destruction. Our rulers, our lawgivers, our 
men of power and influence mingle with the multitude on 
this road to infamy and moral ruin. But when such ones 
are seen in the throng, the whispered detail of the fact is si- 
lenced by ‘‘ Oh, such names must not be held up for scorn 
to point at. ‘They are men of property and influence; it 
will be unpopular to expose them, — their great connexions 
must be considered.”’ Should this be so? Are we to tole- 
rate vicious conduct at our very thresholds because the sin- 
ner is a great or a rich man? 

Boston is justly renowned for its moral elevation. Many, 
very many of itscitizens are an honor to human nature ; but 
monstrous abuses exist even here, in this emporium of liter- 
ary taste and high moral and religious principle. Licensed 
dram-shops and tolerated houses, of a kind calculated to fa- 
cilitate vices of the grossest nature, are plague-spots upon 
the fair fame of our noble city. 
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It is asserted by an eminent writer, that there is no man, 
who, in a case where he was a calm bystander, would not 
look with more satisfaction on acts of kindness, than on acts 
of cruelty. Is not this equally true of all moral action? 
Does not the pure and high-minded command the homage of 
every looker-on, for the time being, let his own individual 
character be what it may? We believe so; and since we 
feel sure, that the human race are the children of one Pa- 
rent, that God breathed into them all the breath of life, we 
are as sure that vice may be rendered abhorrent to every 
son and daughter of Christendom. If public opinion strong- 
ly and steadily opposes the advance of sensual and debasing 
vices, their progress will be checked, their destruction must 
ensue. Let us not then admit for a moment, that seduc- 
tion is a necessary evil. Pleasures derived from low objects 
and degrading vices find no quiet resting-place in the mind 
of man ; —at their approach all is tumult. They are usur- 
pers, and deadly warfare commences and continues till they 
are driven from the invaded territory. Look at the face of 
a consistently good man, and mark the peace that reigns 
there ; — then cast your eye on the man of lawless appetite, 
of low pursuits ; — how striking the contrast! Does it not 
prove, that man is doing violence to the nature God has gi- 
ven him, when he admits vice to usurp the powers of the 
immortal mind? Ifso, we certainly wrong those powers, 
given by Almighty Love, by which to form our characters, 
when we despair of reclaiming a fallen creature and bring- 
ing him back to a true sense of his high and holy destiny. 

Time has been, and nations have existed, in which men 
gloried in crime,— when to sit at the convivial board and 
drink ull the subtle poison almost destroyed the life with- 
in was honorable, when profligacy was in fashion, and the 
‘‘ bravest man he that made himself the veriest beast ;”’ 
but now, in this nation, reason, religion, purity all cry, 
Shame on such brutality. The fact indicates some 
progress in virtue, that men now resent being accused of 
crime. And shall so many fear losing popularity by arraign- 
ing the conduct of the occupants of the high places of so- 
ciety ? Our duty demands, that we carefully note the 
amount of obligation devolving on a Christian community. 
We are not in heathen darkness. The sun of righeousness 
has risen high on our meridian. We know our duty. The 
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law of God is written on tables of stone, and ‘* he who runs 
may read.” Can we then tolerate gross vice and suffer it to 
dwell unmolested even et the doors of our holy temples, 
and be blameless? ‘The brandy-drinker is shunned and des- 
pised : so let it be with the betrayer of innocence, the sedu- 
cer, the vile procuress. Let every virtuous woman turn 
with abhorrence from the heartless profligate. Let no _ bril- 
liancy of talent, no literary fame, no vast possessions of 
wealth or of honor conceal from her eye, or protect from her 
contempt, the wretch, who enters a worthy family and 
leaves it not, tl some victim-falls a prey to his designs, and 
broken hearts, or maniac despair, are the dreadful trophies 
of his villany. Let the young man, who boasts of his dis- 
solute habits, be no longer styled by the gay leaders of 
fashionable life — “a dest, wicked, fascinating creature ’ 
but let him be banished from circles where purity alone 
should breathe in the surrounding atmosphere. Let this be 
done, and profligacy will be driven from us, far sooner than 
it could be by the united powers of the gallows and the 
penitentiary. 

We have the power of becoming a holy and a virtuous 
people. In the name of all that is pure and excellent, let us 
use this power ; and, to use it effectually, every respectable 
member of the community must feel his or her individual 
aid and example of vast importance. It is painful to see 
sensible and respected women treat this evil, of which we 
complain, lightly. We have heard such say, ‘‘ We must 
take the world as we find it,— we must not expect too 
much of human nature,— perfection is not to be hoped for. 
If our daughters can marry men of good standing in so- 
ciety, we must be content, and not inquire too closely into 
characters.”’ Better, far better, lovely daughters of Ame- 
rica, that ye never wed, than that ye yield your pure affec- 
tions to the polluted wretch, who deserves the names of li- 
bertine and seducer. A broken heart, a premature grave, or 
utter moral degradation is the consequence of the mon- 
strous union of purity with impurity. 

In the comparatively small sphere in which we move, 
enough has occured to rouse every power within us to vigo- 
rous effort, to waken public attention to the enormities of 
seduction. Itis said that “ to the pure all things are pure ” 
but, like other sayings, its meaning is vague. Does it mean 
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that a pure mind cannot conceive of vice? It cannot, if it 
would, refrain from seeing it. The purest mind must see 
and be revolted at gross crime. We hope we deserve to be 
called pure, in some good degree ; but to us it did not seem 
pure for a polished man of literary eminence, to enter the 
sanctuary of sleeping innocence, of absolute childhood, for 
the basest purposes. We did see it, however, and though 
more than forty years have since passed by, we recollect 
with almost incredible vividness the shudder of terror and 
disgust which then shook our infant frame. We have 
traced the career of that man. He seduced the woman, 
whose children he would have corrupted, caused the self- 
murder of a wife and mother, and afterwards married the 
daughter of his victim. He is dead, and the horrors of his 
mind, during a lingering disease, were the dreadful fruits of 
sin; but not of disgrace, for this man always had a good 
standing in society. 

We once knew a clergyman, who took under his protec- 
tion a lovely orphan-girl, whom an anxious mother intrusted 
to her pastor with almost as perfect confidence as she would 
to her Maker. He instructed her ;—— she grew up to woman- 
hood and fell a victim to the seduction of her teacher, her 
minister, her guardian! She died,—her infant died,— her 
mother became a maniac,— the clergyman’s wife died of a 
broken heart,— yet this man was restored, after confessing 
his guilt, to his station, became a teacher of youth, and 
again occupied the sacred desk. He is now dead. 

We hope we are not unforgiving ; but we honestly believe, 
that a distinction should be established between virtue and 
vice. ‘lhe seducer and murderer may repent, and we would 
forgive them,—encourage them, support them; but we 
would not restore them to their rank im that society, the 
fundamental laws of which they had long and deliberately 
violated. Conscious of our own liability to err, we would 
not be uncharitable, nor would we require more of human 
nature that it can perform. But let us ask, if human na- 
ture has not been unjustly slandered. Has not God given 
us minds capable of choosing between good and evil? Else 
where is our moral freedom? ‘ That liberty,” says a writer 
of eminent abilities, “‘ which is found in mechanical freedom, 
is nothing more than a lever suspended in mid-air, waiting 
for a moving power.” If then we believe we are free mora! 
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agents, not machines acted upon by foreign influence, have 
we any excuse for joining in any act we know to be criminal, 
or for suffering to exist, unmolested, haunts of vice, that 
would shame the untaught heathen? Can we be justified, 
because the subject involves remarks from which sensitive 
delicacy does, and we hope always will, shrink with intuitive 
disgust, if we let a vice grow and flourish amongst us, 
till innocence is scarcely safe in a father’s arms? Let 
it not be so. Let us fearlessly unmask the specious villain, 
draw from her den of infamy the vile procuress, expose to 
public scorn, alike, the man of wealth, the youthful sinner, 
the middle-aged voluptuary, and the hoary-headed reprobate. 

In a community like ours, where the press teems with 
books of high moral character, where pulpit instructions are 
open to all, where the Bible is in every house, where 
every man, woman, and child can read about their duty or 
hear it preached in language which cannot be misunder- 
stood, what excuse is there for the prevalence of crime? 
Is it too much to expect, that, in such a country as this, 
gross vice should be banished from among us? Absolutely 
banished ; for we would have no hiding-places, no secret 
haunts. We would not furnish her with a mantle wrought 
with graceful manner and fine-spun sentiment. We would 
drive her from us, naked, exposed, abhorred, to go to her 
own place, to leave our sons and daughters free to seek and 
to secure the glorious reward, which God has promised to 
all who love Him. 

Are there any among us so miserable as not to have heard 
of the way to eternal life; any one who has no joys but 
sensual ones, who believes existence reaches only to a hope- 
less tomb? We would give to so unfortunate a being our 
deepest commiseration ;— we could hardly blame him, even 
if he resort to haunts of pollution to revel away the misera- 
ble hours which are hurrying him to the abyss of annihila- 
tion. It is the nominal Christian, the learned voluptuary, 
the rich and influential seducer and profligate, that we would 
have exposed to deserved obloquy. It is the wretch, who, 
knowing his duty, lurks like the deadly serpent in the path- 
way of our blooming daughters and unguarded sons, that we 
would draw into open day, and drive for ever from our shores. 

Vice is rarely the offspring of ignorance. Even the bold- 
est villain is not without a conscience, and chooses the 
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midnight hour for perpetrating crime. The most hardened 
blush in the presence of virtue, shrink from public gaze, 
and like beasts of prey, hide from the noon-day sun, and 
recoil at the reproof of the wise and good. If it be so, 
there is always hope of amendment. Let the current of 
public opinion set strongly against them, and they will stop 
in their career and inquire why it is so. This has happened 
in relation to intemperance, and it will happen, whenever a 
vice ceases to be fashionable, ceases to be tolerated among 
the great. Put it out of the power of any member of the 
community to say, “If I was rich, my guilt would go un- 
punished,” and we shall see that the worth of genuine virtue 
will be more truly estimated. We once saw a man, who by 
privateermg had suddenly become rich, but whose moral 
character was infamous, and who was a scoffer and a blas- 
phemer, in a circle of distinguished ladies, flattered and 
flattering, his attentions accepted, and his smiles reciprocated. 
While this is done, by those who from talent, character, and 
influence claim to be leaders in the high places of society, 
in vain may we hope for reformation ; in vain may we state, 
that God’s commands should be the law of Christian com- 
munities; in vain may we strive to banish profligacy from 
our assemblies, our streets, and our fire-sides. 

What reasonable plea can be urged in defence of tolera- 
ting such characters in society? Will it be urged that 
shunning them is puritanical; that we must be lenient 
towards the failings of others; that we.all need forgiveness 
and therefore must forgive ; that we must not expect purity 
in every one; that men of business have little leisure 
to study the nice distinctions between vice and virtue, 
right and wrong. Such pleas are utterly sophistical. Our 
hearts and arms are open to forgive and to receive the re- 
pentant prodigal; but when a man, day after day, week 
after week, and year after year, willingly allows his vitiated 
habits to prevail over his duties, when he voluntarily plants 
himself in the gloomy desert of sensuality, and even triumphs 
in his power to allure others into the abyss of moral pollu- 
tion, —let him be shunned even with the horror which the 
leper of old inspired. A free moral agent, with the books 
of nature and revelation always open before him, is almost 
beyond pity, is entirely without excuse, when he grows grey 
in the service of sin. 
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The spirit of reform has gone forth over the earth. Let 
us urge it to lend all its Lr to bring back to duty our 
debased fellow creature It is time that our streets, our 
public walks, our haut should be cleansed from pollu- 
tion ; it is time that our daughters should walk in the high- 
way, without being lured or forced into the haunts of guilt 
and misery; it is time that our sons, in their native land, 
should be free to roam unmolested through its towns and 
cities, and without the danger of being seized and carried to 
licensed hells, or allured to more refined haunts of infamy. 
We should cry-aloud and spare not. No soft terms should 
be invented to lessen the horror of crime. Language should 
be appropriate and crimes of black and disgusting import 
should bear the revolting name deservedly bestowed on 
them. To call a libertine a gay man, is calling vice virtue ; 
for gayety, when springing from a conscience void of offence, 
is a virtuous and grateful tribute for blessings conferred, 
and an innocent girl would wonder why she is cautioned 
against the arts of a gay man, whom her parents and friends 
admit even into the family circle. How many such gay 
men are the idols of fashionable society, and how their vic- 
tims multiply in town and country, the history of many a 
wretched family too plainly testifies to admit of confutation. 

A late admirable writer says, ‘‘Man is born sovereign of 
himself.” If so, can there be any excuse in this age and 
country, if he does not learn to govern himself well? If he 
does not, it is because he will not; it is because he suffers 
sensual appetite to predominate ; it is because he chooses to 
neglect the noble prerogatives of his nature. We know 
that self-government is diflicult; every thing is difficult 
which effects great and glorious purposes. He that ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city;” but 
ta this greatness every Christian man and woman should 
aspire, and may reach it, by the use of powers and means our 
God and Father has bestowed. Have we not line upon line 
and precept upon precept? Have we notliberty to act and 
think for ourselves? Has not Providence given us strength 
proportioned to our task? Have we not reason, conscience, 
judgment, wills, free and unrestrained ; and, though evil be 
present with us, have we not the power to choose the good ? 
‘Inward empire may be obtained, but we must strive for 
it. We must make no concessions to weakness, to effemi- 
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nacy, to cowardice. Vigilance must secure the throne, 
from whose height the soul must extend its eye far into 
space and time.” 

We hope our feelings will be met on this subject. We 
are not proposing a Utopian scheme, when we _ pro- 
pose efforts for reformation. The cautious, timid, “let 
well alone’? method has been tried for more than a cen- 
tury, till the seed of the crime in question, then like a 
grain of mustard seed, has grown into a Upas. Is this 
weil? Are we to be cautious still, and use soft words 
and smile on the villains who ruin, or the monsters in 
woman’s form who seduce our fairest and our loveliest? 
No;— let us rise in our moral strength, (and man has the 
“power of an arch-angel,”) and with the firm, determined 
purpose of injured virtue, drive these destroyers from their 
haunts, banish them from our drawing-rooms, exclude them 
from our Legislature. Let their crimes be the public scorn ; 
let them find no caverns deep or dark enough to carry on 
unseen their work of death, —moral, spiritual death. 

It is time we look the monster Seduction in the face, 
and openly give to it the name it merits. In passing not long 
since, in company with a gentleman, one of the many 
houses of infamy which disgrace our country, he cautiously 
whispered, ‘ This is a vile place, it should not be allowed to 
exist here.” ‘“ Why not complain of it to the proper 
authorities?” we asked. ‘‘QO, it would not do. There are 
those who frequent this place, whom you would be astonished 
to hear named. ‘They are men of influence ; it would ruin 
me to offend them.’ ‘‘ But your sons and your daughters 
are endangered by neighbourhood to such a nest of vipers.” 
“True, | know it, but I must be cautious; some others, 
you, for instance, who are not a resident here, might com- 
plain ; but I, who live among them, might be ruined if I gained 
their ill will.” Thus, fear of consequences, self-interest, 
desire of gain, anxiety to keep on terms with fashionable, 
influential, and moneyed men, bend the soul of man to mean- 
nesses of which he is hardly aware, and tempt him to 
risk even the moral well-being of his children. And for 
what ? —the hope of patronage from some wealthy villain, or 
the fear of losing the ‘‘ sweet voices”’ of those, who can ad- 
vance his fortunes. Pitiable are the motives, which make men 
whisper, when they should publish crime from the house-tops. 
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‘«‘ How rarely,’ says Degerando, ‘“‘do men carry into 
courage a moral motive, and to what meanness moral cow- 
ardice subjects us. It bursts all ties of affection ; it is a sort 
of dissolution of moral existence, chilling the soul, as phys- 
ical fear chills the limbs, paralyzing the love of excellence 
and self-government.’’ But though we would encourage 
men to do their duty, fearless of consequences, we allow 
that all the good they may do to others, depends on the 
manner in which the duty is done. ‘‘ Stand from me, for I 
am holier than thou,” is language, which the discharge of no 
duty requires us to use. ‘The best must feel humble before 
the eye of Infinite Goodness, but the hardened sinner should 
be prevented from polluting society; he should be debarred 
from the privileges, which he has forfeited by crime, and in 
silence and solitude should search the depths of his inmost 
soul till he drives thence every besetting sin. ‘This course 
may be followed in relation to every guilty child of Adam 
without arrogance, nay, even with tenderness. Did not he, 
who died to reconcile offending man with his Creator, weep 
over the doomed city of Jerusalem, and is not he our great 
and only perfect Exemplar ? 

Can it be in vain, that we appeal to a religious public? 
Are there not virtuous fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters 
to feel the importance of awakening to a deep sense of the 
dangers which beset all we love and value? Read the his- 
tory of corruption, of licensed profligacy, in New-York; 
see itin our own beloved city ; and we need do nothing more 
to convince ourselves that hunting vice into corners, or 
confining it to permitted rendezvous, is not the duty a moral 
people has to do. It must be looked down, and written 
down. Reformation must be thorough. Wealth must not 
protect it, learning must not conceal it, brilliancy and wit 
must lend it no charms. We all know seduction to be an 
increasing vice among us. ‘Those who are saved from deep 
transgressions themselves, witness the agony of remorse in 
others. ‘They see the bitterness of parental grief, mourning 
over the self-rurdered victim of some villain’s arts ; they see 
the penitence, the suffering, the sacrifice of one fair, frail 
being, the profound and durable misery of another, — the 
martyrdom of a wife,— the deep-seated agony of a betrayed, 
insulted husband. 

We are not supposing it possible to remove crime and its 
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multiplied causes, at once from our community ; but if slavery 
has become abhorrent, if intemperance is retiring in disgrace, 
may not a vice which causes the worst of slavery, which 
drives thousands to seek temporary oblivion of mortal agony 
in intoxication, be driven, if slowly, yet surely from us in 
disgrace and into perpetual exile? We believe the spirit 
has gone forth, which is to effect this object. We believe 
that ruined loveliness, that deep despair, that maniac sorrow, 
infanticide, and self-murder have not pleaded in vain. We 
think we discover this in the signs of the times, in the books 
which issue from our presses, in the novels which receive 
the best praise of our best people, in our poetry, in our 
public lectures, in the zeal for promoting moral and intellect- 
ual education. It may be a repulsive, it is certainly a painful, 
but withal an imperative duty for every individual to aid in 
the work of reformation, to hold up to public censure every 
son or daughter of America, who countenances vice, even 
if clothed in the garb of fashionable splendor, or arrayed with 
the imposing charms of wit, taste, and literature. The 
heaviness of a self-accusing spirit should rest on every one, 
who directly or indirectly veils from noon-day light the 
destroyer of the dearest and strongest bonds of society. 

Who can read a single chapter in the history of man’s 
common nature without learning some of the numerous 
ways, in which man may become corrupt and tarnish the 
pure and holy spirit breathed into him by the Creator; and 
who can refuse to do all he can doto purify this soul if 
tainted, and to preserve it spotless if it has been so happy 
as to escape pollution. One reason, above all others, why 
we may justly congratulate ourselves on the progress of moral 
reformation is, that just views respecting the importance of 
early education so generally prevail. In the spring-time 
of life the mind is a nicely tuned instrument, which, like 
the Aolian harp, should be played upon only by the airs of 
heaven. Any thing gross destroys its tone, and, though 
it may be repaired, it rarely recovers its original perfec- 
tion. We are beginning to realize, that in infancy the 
human heart is susceptible of strong impressions, and that 
the opening powers of the soul should have, for the first 
object of their affections, the God of purity and love. If 
devotion is a spell to break the power of sense, it can never 
be used more effectually than before sense has acquired a 
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strong hold upon the mind. ‘The dominion of appetite 
begins with physical existence ; let the dominion of devotion 
begin with mental developement. ‘The world is beginning 
to realize, that early habits of activity should be associated 
with the idea of fulfilling that part on the theatre of action 
which God has given us to do, and with continual reference 
to His approbation. Children are now taught, that in exer- 
cising the powers, which He has given them, they are as- 
sisting to put in operation the great machine of society which 
God has organized, and thus early to mix obedience to His 
will and philanthropic sentiment with active existence. 
We hail the day in which the truth has dawned upon our 
country, that the season of pleasure should be made the 
season of devotion; that every enjoyment should be made a 
subject of thankfulness. It is in infancy that the heart is 
most susceptible, it is then, that early dawn, the breath of 
summer, the melody of an affectionate voice, the caress of 
tenderness may be made instruments to open the fountains 
of love in the human soul, a love which flows only at the 
voice of purity and excellence, and which spreads far and 
wide as the soul becomes acquainted with the treasures of 
mercy that are in the Christian’s God. When devotion 
springs up with mental existence, a child will soon learn the 
connexion between himself as an effect and God as a cause; 
and it is then he may be taught, that he was created for some 
great object, the object of being good, and that goodness 
constitutes the only happiness he was made to enjoy. 
Better views also open upon us in relation to the education 
of youth. People begin to realize, that imagination has 
a powerful ascendency over undisciplined minds, and are 
beginning to remove from their libraries works which display 
human passions and feelings in unregulated exercise. Few 
young or old people can rise uncontaminated from a strict 
analysis of human passions and vices, and we are happy to 
see works of fiction assuming a less sickly, sentimental cast, 
a less disgusting display of overpowering love, amiable 
weaknesses, resultless sensibility. For setting a bright 
example in this department of the labor of reformation, 
Sir Walter Scott’s memory will always be held in high ven- 
eration. By him, vice is set in its true colors. No Love- 
lace disgraces his pages. No Tom Jones is allowed to win 
the heart of virtuous woman. No attempt is made to throw 
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a charm around an unfaithful wife; no veil of grace and 
beauty conceals impurity of heart and life. The degraded 
intellect, the brutal appetites, every crime stands out in bold 
relief and is seen to be abhorred. In his pages 

“ Beauty has no lustre, 


Save when it gleameth through the crystal web, 
That Purity’s fine fingers-weave for it.” 


We think it an error, when it is asserted, that wealth 
and civilization necessarily introduce crime into a country. 
It affords facilities for its concealment, and leisure and 
means to indulge in its practice, —but the criminal sins 
against increasing light, and is doubly guilty. Here, where 
the Bible is in every hand, the pure gospel preached in eve- 
ry city, town, and village; where our teachers are learned, 
and our rulers are or ought to be wise and good, is crime the 
necessary concomitant of wealth and knowledge? We 
think not. Man must, among us, perforce ascertain his own 
powers, his capabilities of resisting temptation; and the 
solemn fact is forced upon him, whether he will or not, that 
if seduction is tolerated in America, it is because the afflu- 
ent and the powerful, the Fathers of the country, the sons 
of the Pilgrims, will have it so. U—— A. 





Art. IV.—1. Some of the Principles according to which 
this world is managed, contrasted with the Government 
of God, and the Friasighe exhibited for Man’s Guid- 
ance in the Bible. Delivered as an Address at the Re- 
ligious Celebration, on the Fourth of July, in Salem. 
By Greorece B. Cueever, Pastor of the Howard Street 
Church. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 1833. 8vo. 

. 60. 

2. ‘Ree of Professor Norton’s ‘ Statement of Reasons 
for not believing the Doctrines of Trinitarians, concern- 
ing the Nature of God and the Person of Christ.” First 
published in ‘“ The Christian Spectator.” Boston. 
Crocker & Brewster. 1833. S8vo. pp. 28. 


Ir is understood that Mr. Cheever is the writer of the 
last of these pamphlets, as well as the first. We feel au- 
thorized to take this for granted, and to give it all the pub- 
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licity that we can. Indeed, if we are rightly informed, as 
we cannot doubt, Mr. Cheever first prepared the Review 
as a sermon or lecture, preached it substantially if not whol- 
ly to his own people, then sent it to New Haven to grace 
the pages of ‘The Christian Spectator,” and then published 
it or allowed it to be published in Boston as a separate pam- 
phlet, to be scattered here and everywhere. We infer, 
therefore, that no little importance is attached to this pro- 
duction, by its author, by the conductors of the Christian 
Spectator, and by his and their friends generally. And 
well may they view it as important, if weakness and wick- 
edness can give it importance. It will perhaps in one way 
mark its own time. Its author has revived or begun an 
unusual warfare, —a coarse, envenomed, savage warfare. 

We say this deliberately, with a full consideration of the 
strength of every word. We say it of the Review. We 
say it, with equal deliberation and soberness, of the Address, 
so far as it relates to Unitarians and their religion and char- 
acter, —a subject to which the orator devotes more space 
than is usual at the celebration of our Independence. It 
was, we know, designed to be a religious celebration in this 
instance, but that only aggravates the sin ; especially when 
we remember, that it had been usual in Salem, as in other 
places, and probably was not forgotten then, to invite all 
denominations to be present on this occasion. Mr. Cheev- 
er appears eagerly to have seized upon it and exulted in it, 
as a rare opportunity of exhibiting to others beside his own 
people, his powers of daring and reckless denunciation. In 
these circumstances, looking at his language in this Address, 
and in the Review which soon followed, we shall not be 
honest nor be understood, if we connect with his conduct 
any milder epithets than are here used. 

Why then follow his example? we are asked. We do 
not, and we shall not. The burst of honest and irrepressi- 
ble indignation awakened against the committer of an out- 
rage is not itself an outrage. To convict a man of gross 
and wicked slandering is not to slander the slanderer. Be- 
sides, we have nothing to say against Mr. Cheever or about 
him, except in relation to this one overt act. We accuse 
him of nothing, but of being the accuser of his brethren, a 
character in which he now stands before the world most 
prominently, and in which he glories. We make no assault 
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upon his faith, his system, his church, or brethren. We 
call him not ‘‘adeist,” “‘ a rejecter of God’s word,” an “ in- 
fidel,’’ or a ‘‘ wrap-rascal.”’ Nor will we represent his whole 
denomination as using the same language, or capable of the 
same conduct, as his. We war not, as he does, with the 
lowest weapdns, against hundreds whom we know to be 
upright, and thousands whom we do not know at all, except 
as bearing his religious name. We look at him only as he 
has voluntarily and forcibly placed himself before us. We 
do, as he says all should do, declare plainly, ‘‘ Thou art the 
man.” 

But where and what are the passages which justify these 
strictures? The following as specimens will suffice, when 
accompanied with the assurance that we omit no extenuat- 
ing or softening remarks, for such there are not in either 
pamphlet,—no, not one. Mr. Cheever, to do him justice, 
sins not by halves. It enters not into his plan to say any 
thing or leave any thing unsaid, from which the least chari- 
table inference can be drawn. He tells us, — “‘ Charity to 
such error would indeed be wilful participation in sin.” 
That sin he scrupulously and entirely shuns. He does not 
so much as breathe a prayer, as we recollect, that our eyes 
may be opened, or the blackness of our guilt washed out. 
He probably does not think it possible. We have no evi- 
dence here that he thinks it desirable. If he does, it would 
probably occur to him as a part of his duty, to make some 
attempt to point out our error and convince us of the truth. 
But he takes a different course. 

We quote first from his Address delivered ‘‘ on the Fourth 
of July.”” Having spoken of knowledge, taste, poetry, and 
refinement, as powerful means of religious influence, he is 
pleased to say of Christianity as inculeated by Unitari- 
ans : — 


“Its gross and wilful errors in regard to man’s moral being 
are palsying in their influence over his intellectual being ; 
‘for in the moral being,’ (it is one of Coleridge’s profound 
reflections,) ‘lies the source of the intellectual. The first 
step to knowledge, or rather the previous condition of all in- 
sight into truth, is to dare to commune with our very and per- 
manent self.” This the Unitarians dare not do; if they did, 
they would at once be convicted of guilt, and meet an una- 
voidable refutation of their own system. ‘Itis Warburton’s 
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remark,’ Coleridge continues, ‘that of all literary exercita- 
tions, whether designed for the use or entertainment of the 
world, there are none of so much importance, or so immediate- 
ly our concern, as those which let us into the knowledge of 
our own nature. Others may exercise the understanding or 
amuse the imagination; but these only can improve the heart 
and form the human mind to wisdom.’ 

“Now this system, with all its literary exercitations, far 
from letting us into the knowledge of our own nature, aims 
both to keep us in ignorance of that nature, and to give us wrong 
views of it. Here then, in regard to the very groundwork and 
previous condition of all insight into truth, it is inevitably and 
thoroughly superficial. We might add to this that a habit of 
mind, such as the painful and laborious effort of Unitarianism 
to evade and explain away the Holy Scriptures and discredit 
their authority tends to foster, is in itself eminently inconsist- 
ent with free and vigorous thought. Indeed, a vigorous mind 
could scarcely pursue a train of thought in any direction, 
without coming full upon some grand principle, from whose 
radiant light this system of negations, with its whole statement 
of reasons for not believing, flees away, discomfited and af- 
frighted. It is a system that, not satisfied with deceiving the 
heart, and excluding from the soul all knowledge of our ‘ very 
and permanent self,’ makes a coward and an habitual sophist 
even of the intellect, which then only can remain at ease in 
the midst of such gross error, when ‘covered round and 
comfortable in the wrap-rascal of self-hypocrisy’ and so- 
phistry. 

‘In the light of these truths it is easy to see why, in all the 
Socinian literature, though its pretensions are great, and sup- 
ported in this country by the fostering care of the oldest and 
richest University in the United States, there is nothing but 
superficiality. ‘There is not, either in this country or in En- 
gland. Here we shall be pointed to such names as those of 
Priestly [ Priestley ], Belsham, and Channing; nor would 
any one deny that the first of these was a man of much mental 
activity and ingenuity, and the last a man distinguished by 
fine words, elegance of style, and lofty sentimentalism, especial- 
ly when he speaks of glorious, godlike human nature. At 
the same time it is neither novelty nor arrogance to say, that 
they are each superficial in his own sphere, and both super- 
ficial in theology. What are they by the side of John Howe, 
Ralph Cudworth, John Foster, or Dr. Chalmers, or others 
whom we might name ip our own land, of evidently far greater 
depth and originality of mind either than the Birmingham 
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Philosopher, or the ‘ splendid writer and high-souled man,’ who 
stands at the head of Unitarianism in this country? They 
are dwarfed in the comparison, and their works appear like 
huts at the base of ancient temples, built of the scattered frag- 
ments of decay. Surely, there is more deep thought in a soli- 
tary leaf of one of John Howe’s sermons, than in all Dr. Priest- 
ly’s, Belsham’s, and Channing’s works put together, adding 
even Miss Martineau’s to the collection.” — pp. 25 — 27. 


Dignified and appropriate language this for a public religious 
celebration of opr national independence in such a commun- 
ity as that of Salem! So much for what our author, not 
less amiable for his modesty than venerable for his years, 
denominates the ‘ superficiality,’ and, we suppose we must 
say after his own happy manner, wrap-rascality of the lit- 
erature and religion of such men as Milton, Newton, and 
Locke, — Lardner, Priestley, and Cappe! 

Leaving the Address for the present, we open the other 
pamphlet before us, called a “ Review of Professor Nor- 
ton’s ‘ Statement of Reasons for not believing the Doctrines 
of Trinitarians concerning the Nature of God and the Person 
of Christ.’”? Before we begin to make extracts, we have to 
notice two instances of bold injustice, pervading the whole. 
First, though this is called a ‘ Review of a Statement of 
Reasons,” and is published and circulated as such, it does 
not so much as examine or profess to examine a single one 
of those reasons. Nay, the writer expressly disclaims any 
intention of reviewing Mr. Norton’s book, or of answering 
or attempting to answer his statements, criticisms, or argu- 
ments. But there is another instance of deception, on the 
first and whole face of this production, still more remarka- 
ble. Our readers will remember the title of Professor 
Norton’s book. Mr. Cheever calls it, in his first paragraph 
and through his whole Review, Reasons for not believing. 
We italicize it ourselves, and we wish it to be marked. 
Seven or eight times does this veracious reviewer refer to itin 
that way, sometimes giving it in capitals and with quotation 
marks, thus declaring that it is the real title of the book. 
In fact, we do not remember that in the body of the tirade, 
he once gives it its true title. We say, therefore, that this 
Review comes before the world with a lie in its right hand, 
and one by no means light either in its character or its in- 
tended effects. It not only says, that Unitarianism is a 
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“ religion, whose whole existence is manifested in unbelief, 
and whose very creed consists in statements of reasons for not 
believing,” (p. 8,) but it virtually says, that Mr. Norton and 
his brethren acknowledge this, and aver it in the very titles of 
their books. Nor is Mr. Cheever content with saying this 
in the Review. In his Fourth-of-July Address, delivered 
two months before the Review appeared, we find him talking 
of a “system of negations, with its whole statement of 
reasons for not believing.” (p. 26.) We know not, and we 
hope never to know, with what feelings a man of honor, or 
a man without honor, resorts. to such pitiful shifts. While 
he declares our system to be “of its Father, the Devil,” 
and distorts to his own purpose a garbled passage from Mr. 
Norton, that “the language of error may be used, in order 
powerfully to affect the feelings,” —he appears to use, in 
the most literal and liberal way, the strange liberty which 
he says that passage implies. ‘The Review opens upon us 
thus: 


‘In the appearance of this volume, we have another signifi- 
cant token, that Unitarianism, on this side of the Atlantic as 
well as on the other, is rapidly fulfilling the predictions of the 
friends of the Bible. It is advancing, in the full blazonry of 
unbelief, to destruction. It was necessary that, before its final 
death-struggle, it should for a while assume its true character ; 
as the Evil Spirits are said, in God’s word, to have torn the 
men possessed, before they came out. Here is another stride 
towards the gloomy gulf of open infidelity ; and this volume 
might more appropriately have been entitled, A Statement of 
Reasons why Unitarians ought to be considered as Infidels and 
not Christians. We are glad, on the whole, that the work of 
making this statement has fallen into the hands of so genuine 
a Neologist, and rejecter of God’s word, as Professor Norton. 
We call him a rejecter of God’s word ; nor will our readers 
esteem the phrase inappropriate, if they open his book, and 
behold the cool indifference with which he strikes out epistle 
after epistle from the sacred canon, whenever its richness and 
fullness of ‘ heavenly places in Christ Jesus,’ are too power- 
fully contrasted with the meagre, death-like phantom of his 
own ‘ Reasons for not believing.’ He has treated the Bible, 
and the character of Jesus with such cool, anatomizing infi- 
delity, that all but those initiated and confirmed in the heathen 
irreligion of the sect, must, we think, be startled into salutary 
reflection. Such, if we are rightly informed, is already the 
case with some ; aud we hope the extent of infidelity, to which 
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he has proceeded in his ‘Statement,’ may prove the means of Hit 
awakening to a conviction of their error a multitude of others, ad 


who have hitherto slumbered in the dreadful delusion of Uni- mail 
tarianism.” —p. 3. ui 


Again, after quoting a passage in which Mr. Norton states imu | 
what he conceives to be the leading principles of Unitarian et 
belief, though with the express declaration, “I speak in the ih 
name of no party,’ Mr. Cheever goes into a flourish of 
charges which we would gladly abridge, if we could do it 
with justice to him or ourselves. 


“‘Here is the creed of Unitarians: let all the world hear. 
They say we BELIEVE! In the very Statement of Reasons for 
not Believing, they have at length uttered a believing affirma- a 
tion! ‘The oracle has spoken. Heit 

‘Leave, oh leave me, to repose !’ 
And what has it spoken? Most lame and impotent conclu- ia 
sion! Not one solitary syllable in regard to a Saviour, nor the ‘il 
most distant intimation that in all God’s plan there ts one! 
If we could not select from the works of Plato, a creed at least 


equal in richness and elevation of sentiment, and more nearly il i 
approximating to divine truth, we are sadly mistaken. We - Hi 1 
say, more nearly approximating to divine truth, for we could i Wh | 


find in Plato no doubtful recognition of the truths of man’s | 

depravity, the malignity of sin, and the certainty of a future a 

retribution. But these are things which Unitarians do not et 
love to dwell upon. The shrinking soul, oppressed with a iii i 

sense of guilt, looks round in anguish for a MEDIATOR between 
God and man; but the idea of a mediator, is one which the 
Unitarians seem perfectly to abhor. They thank God they 
can come into God’s presence without a mediator. No won- 
der, then, that their system excludes every thing which would 
lead the soul to the conviction of its guilt, and the search for 
an atonement, and therefore every thing peculiar to the gos- 
pel ; — the depravity of man, the infinite evil of sin, the great , 
day of judgment, an Almighty Saviour. It would task the i 
critical ingenuity of Professor Norton himself, to discover in at WA 
this creed of Unitarianism, the slightest traces of these funda- i 
mental truths. Indeed, its poverty is such as Plato would 
have pitied, and the very deist, in reference to its pretensions 
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to have come from revelation, would scorn. _ ie 
‘“‘ And yet this stale and lifeless creed, which Paine himself "ip | 
would probably have accepted without the slightest ameliora- Hii 


tion either in his intellect or heart, from which all mention of ‘ 
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a Saviour is studiously excluded, and which, even as an expo- 
sition of natural religion is ineffably weak and soul- less, this is 
the vaunted remedy for infidelity! This is to be substituted 
for Jesus Christ and him crucified, and offered to the expect- 
ing nations as the sole product of all the wonders of revelation ! 
But no: we mistake: it will not be offered to the nations: 
Unitarianism has no missionaries, cannot support one. We 
are thankful that it is impossible for this delusion and the mis- 
sionary spirit to live together. 

It is not strange that the admirers of this system think it 
will suit infidels. Voltaire himself would have received it as 
the only creed for a gentleman, ridiculing nothing about it but 
its pretensions to revelation. It does suit infidels. It is a 
creed which the unregenerate, unbelieving heart craves. Mr. 
Norton is perfectly right in believing, that when all the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Bible are blotted out, and its spirituality 
explained away, there will then no longer be infidels. True ; 
there will be nothing left to disbelieve, nothing for infi- 
delity to fasten on. There will no longer be any opportunity 
for exercising the power of dissent. And when this is the 
case, what will become of that religion whose whole existence 
is manifested in unbelief, and whose very creed consists in 
Statements of Reasons for not believing? The millenium of 
release from the bondage of orthodoxy, to which the Professor 
so devoutly aspires, will be the signal for the extinction of a 
sect that lives by disbelieving; since there will then be no 
proposition to reject or contend against, and therefore no one 
principle of union or life. Other principle they have none, 
than that of negation. Antagonism to orthodoxy is their sole 
principle of vitality.” — pp. 7-9. 


Again, he says, or rather he raves: 
“Their whole system, if system it can be called, 


‘The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable i in member, joint, or limb, 


Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either,’ 


is like a palsy to the intellect, withering, stagnant, unthink- 
ing, superficial ; and all the forms of literature itself, under 
that system must be superficial and soul-less. There is noth- 
ing in it to stir either the mind or the heart. In order to exist, 
they must keep, as to the knowledge of God’s word, in an 
everlasting moral twilight, where the mind dares not move ; 
for the noonday blaze of God’s word expels and purges off such 
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error; and then the mind encounters moral principles, instead 
of the flimsy sentimentalism of their speculations. Like the 
fiend floundering through chaos, and bent to reduce the world 
to her ‘ original darkness,’ they ask, 


‘Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies, 
Bordering on light ;’ 


and having found this region they rest contented; for a step 
on the other side into the full light of the Bible would utterly 
blind and confound them.” — p. 16. 


Sir James Mackintosh, noticing a gross attack made upon 
Robert Hall, says, — ‘‘ The black and fell malignity which 
pervades this man’s attack on Mr. Hall, raises it to a sort of 
diabolical importance, of which its folly, and ignorance, and 
vulgarity cannot entirely deprive it. This must be our 
excuse for stooping so low as to examine it.” The spirit, 
the language, the purpose, the whole imagery and aspect of 
Mr. Cheever’s assault, seem specially fitted to give it a 
*¢ diabolical importance.”’ Yet we do not believe him guilty 
of “black and fell malignity.”” If we have used or should 
use any language seeming to imply that, we wish to be un- 
derstood as referring to the moral aspect and influence of 
his writings, rather than his motives or the impulse of his 
heart at the time. We do not suppose his heart had much 
to do with this outrage. He does not write as if in passion 
or malice. He never loses his balance. Every thing is 
cool and measured. ‘There is indeed a studied elegance in 
the midst of his vituperations, a choice of words, a looking 
for quotations and epithets, and a discursive play of the 
imagination, quite inconsistent with strong passion, we had 
almost said with strong feeling, or a sinceré belief in the 
vileness of those whom he calmly consigns to the ice of 
cold-blooded infidelity” and the fire of perdition. We 
are not without doubts whether he himself thinks they de- 
serve this doom, though he is resolved upon doing his 
utmost to make others think so. It is not passion, but 
policy. The powers that nerve his arm to give the death- 
blow, if he can, are more of the head than of the heart. 
It is far-sighted, or as it may prove, very short-sighted cal- 
culation. He had lived among Unitarians, had courted and 
professed to enjoy their society, had honored them and him- 
self by freely using their writings in his published compila- 
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tions, and thus had gained with many, probably with his 
own people, the name of liberal. That disgrace must be 
wiped off. It had even been whispered that he might 
become a Unitarian. The calumny must be repelled. There 
must be no room left, with opponent or partisan, for the 
least suspicion of such a dereliction and degradation. Be- 
sides, he had talents not to be buried, a mind well-furnished, 
a fruitful imagination, readiness of thought and expression, 
boldness of design, familiarity with Coleridge and the worst 
passages of Burke (those who will look at the frequency 
and the manner in which he has used these writers, will 
understand and pardon our mention of them), and a tact at 
turning whatever of good or bad, friend or foe has written, 
orthodox or heterodox in its character, to his own purpose. 
These powers presented to his mind, as they appear to have 
done lately to several of his contemporaries, the image of 
early renown. He must be a leader. He must do some- 
thing to win the reputation of a keen observer of all weak- 
ness and error, an unsparing denouncer of the unpardonable 
sin of the times. He must follow in this, at least, the great 
Hall, who, he says, ‘ wrote in such a way on the Socinian 
controversy, as ought to make men ashamed of that false 
delicacy, which shrinks back from the plain exposure of 
Unitarian infidelity in the pulpit.” In a word, he must 
spring forth at once, clad in armour, a fearless and successful 
champion of the holy cause against the wicked, “‘to crush 
them at a grasp.” 

It will be said that Mr. Cheever has done no more and 
no worse than many before him. It is difficult to compare 
sins of this kind. ‘Those which others have committed 
have been dark enough doubtless, and it is not necessary to 
show any deeper shades here, to justify our remarks. But 
we think there are deeper shades, or there are circumstan- 
ces to aggravate the guilt. When Unitarianism, as such, 
was first proclaimed, and it was seen how extended and 
powerful it already was, the torrents of abuse poured upon it 
by “The Panoplist”’ and similar engines of sectarian jealousy 
and rancour, were not surprising. So also when it first rear- 
ed its horrid form in distant important places, as in Baltimore 
and New York, new as it was, and necessary if not easy to 
strangle the monster in its cradle, it was a matter of course 
that it should encounter the Herculean might and savage 
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blows of a Miller and a Mason. There was, not only the 
natural feeling occasioned by the first alarm and entire igno- 
rance of the real character or power of the invader, but 
there was also the explanation, we say not apology, in the 
case of the leaders just referred to, whose assaults were 
the most vehement and gross we have had, — that the former 
knew little of Unitarians personally, and the latter was an 
old, broken-down, unhappy man. But all that passed. It 
ceased. ‘There has been little like it since. It has been 
discountenanced by the better portion of the Orthodox com- 
munity, as they learned more of the actual opinions and 
characters of liberal Christians. Some who were most vio- 
lent grew milder with the wisdom of age, some have in dif- 
ferent ways evinced their repentance for former intolerance, 
as in England has been done publicly and most honorably in 
several instances. ‘Thus mutual civility, if not confidence, 
was restored, interrupted occasionally by such restless but 
harmless spirits as that of Parsons Cooke, but soon return- 
ing, and promising, we had hoped, to become the fixed state 
of general feeling and intercourse. In these circumstances, 
the friends of order and decency must look with peculiar 
regret and aversion on the conduct of those, who, within the 
last year and in the midst of our own community, have let 
loose their bad passions to break this growing quiet. And 
who are they? ‘Two or three young men, with neither 
experience, learning, reputation, power, or authority of any 
kind, sufficient to excuse or sustain them ; living too among 
those whom they defame, and knowing them, yes, we say it 
fearlessly, Knowing them to be as upright, intelligent, and 
conscientious, as any of their own name. ‘There may be 
many sins laid at our own door, — enough, we feel, each of 
us will have to answer for; but save us from this spirit of 
self-exaltation going forth to the condemnation of all others, 
— keep us from this mad work of ruthless invasion and des- 
ecration. Give us the spirit of the devout Thacher, when 
he exclaimed, — “ O far, far rather would I appear before 
my Judge, at that solemn hour, with all the accumulated 
errors and absurdities which the human mind in its most 
pitiable weakness has ever engendered, than with the tre- 
mendous responsibility of having made such charges as these 
against my brethren, on light and insufficient grounds.” 

“ Light and insufficient grounds.” Certainly, says Mr. 
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Cheever; but there is the very point at issue. Those few 
words deprive your appeal of all power, as regards me, 
These are aot light and insufficient grounds, on which I have 
brought charges. —Yes, Sir, they are. All grounds must be 
insufficient for such charges as you have brought, except 
that of open immorality and impiety. For what have you 
said? Not that we are in error merely, — thousands say 
that, and we say it of you and of many more. Not that we 
are in great and hurtful error, for that too we expect and 
return. Nor yet, that our error is soul-destroying in its ten- 
dency and effects, though this ought ever to be resisted asa 
manifest usurpation of a divine prerogative, assuming the 
right to pronounce, not only on the error, but on the heart 
and soul of the errorist. But you have gone infinitely be- 
yond all this. You have charged us with we/ful error. 
And between wilful error, and any other, however great, 
whose growth has been involuntary and unconscious, there 
is an infinite distance, both in turpitude and peril. Indeed 
it is not possible to charge a man with a greater crime, with 
fouler or more daring sin, than this. It implies that he is 
corrupt to the very core ; as, otherwise, there would be a 
contradiction and absurdity in the very terms, wilful error. 
Yet this, Sir, is your charge against us, a charge not once or 
hastily thrown out, but repeated again and again, with delib- 
eration and every aggravation that the language of earth and 
the imagery of hell could furnish you. This charge have 
you brought against individuals, by name, the powers of whose 
minds you cannot fathom, and on whose integrity no lips 
have dared to breathe the slightest imputation. This charge 
have you brought against some, whose moral and devotional 
writings you have used with commendation, and whom you 
must know to be humble and earnest inquirers after truth ; 
at least, if you do not know it, you do not and cannot know 
it of any. And, lastly, you have brought this solemn and 
fearful charge against hundreds whom you never saw, and 
of whose circumstances, hearts, characters, and lives, you 
are utterly ignorant. Going down into their souls, and up 
to the throne of judgment, you have accused them all of 
upholding ‘‘ a system which keeps studiously ” (1 mark some 
words now, that you and much more others may pon- 
der them) ‘‘out of view man’s spiritual nature and destiny, 
strips religion of its power over the conscience,” &c. You 
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have accused them in plain terms of “gross and wilful 
errors ’? — of cherishing a system which ‘ aims both to keep 
us in ignorance of our nature, and to give us wrong views 
of it,” of, “under pretence of making the Bible a book 
which infidels can believe, destroying all its spirituality and 
undermining our confidence in its sacred authority,’ — of 
‘“‘ enlightening the public in regard to the propriety, intelli- 
gence, politeness, and excellence of unbelief,’ — of ‘ thank- 
ing God that they can come into God’s presence without a 
mediator,” and seeming “ perfectly to abhor the idea of a 
mediator,’ —of holding a ‘stale and lifeless creed, from 
which all mention of a Saviour is studiously excluded,” — 
of seeking ‘‘not to explain, but to explain away God’s 
word,’ — “ whose anxiety is not to explain the Bible, but 
to unspiritualize it,’ (and these two last are your own em- 
phases), ‘diminish its authority, fill it with errors, and turn 
it into a mass of fable ;’? — mark, “‘ whose anxiety”? it is to 
use the Bible thus. ‘These, bold and insolent accuser, are 
your very words, by which, in degree if not in kind, you 
have gained for yourself an ignoble preéminence among 
your fellows. 

A new and terrific power is given to that declaration of 
our Saviour: ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged; for with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.”’” And with 
what judgment do these men judge? Not only without 
evidence, but against evidence. ‘They set aside the best 
witnesses that can be produced, —a man’s works. They 
condemn as infidels those who have written expressly and 
lived consistently against infidelity. They reject proof 
better than they themselves could adduce in support of their 
own belief. ‘They first tell men, who declare to the world 
their faith in Christianity, that they are hypocritical and per- 
jured, and then bring as evidence the very pages which those 
men have written in defence of Christianity. We doubt if 
the history of the church has witnessed stronger instances of 
outrage, — we do not say upon charity, for that lives with 
the antipodes to such defamers, but upon any thing that 
can be called fairness, or integrity, common justice, or de- 
cency, — than those contained in the attack upon Dr. Chan- 
ning lately published in “The New England Magazine,” and 
in these papers from Mr. Cheever. What would be thought 
of the man, who should call Paley an infidel ; and that too 
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while examining his ‘ Evidences,”’ and on the strength of 
these Evidences? But would it be one whit more ridiculous 
or infamous, than to call Dr. Channing an infidel, while no- 
ticing a volume of writings which is chiefly devoted to the 
formal, direct vindication of Christianity? How do these 
judges distinguish between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong? What is their test of real Christianity, and a legiti- 
mate or even intended defence of this religion? Can there 
be a doubt? Will they themselves hesitate a moment to 
reply, that that test is Trinitarianism, Calvinism, Ortho- 
doxy? ‘The system of evidence, which supports these, 
supports Christianity ; no others. ‘To write in behalf of 
Christianity without implying, introducing, confirming these, 
is clear infidelity. Write or preach as fully and ably as 
you will for the Bible, defend it from assault, cavil, objec- 
tion, opposition of any kind, with any power or eloquence, 
there is a ‘lurking skepticism,”’ there is an “ infidel ten- 
dency ” through the whole, if the whole do not look to 
Calvinism, or if you are not known to be a Calvinist, to be 
Orthodox. Your very efforts to substantiate the religion 
of Jesus, do but substantiate the religion of Hume and Paine. 
It is “heathen irreligion.” It is ‘cool, anatomizing infi- 
delity.”” We are sometimes driven to believe, that there are 
those around us who look with suspicion on the piety and 
even Christianity of such men as Paley and Lardner,* sim- 
ply because, whatever were their real views, they did not 
avow at every point their belief in what are now the only 
true, the essential doctrines. 

In the instances to which we have alluded, there are not 
only gross charges of infidelity brought in the face of all 
evidence, but there are also great inconsistencies involved. 
The charge, for instance, is brought by Mr. Cheever against 
Dr. Channing, in which he speaks, not only of the infidel 





* How seldom do we hear now any Unitarian writer on the Evi- 
dences spoken of by other denominations as Adam Clarke speaks of 
Lardner, — “ A man whose name should never be mentioned but with 
respect, notwithstanding the peculiarities of his religious creed ; who 
has done more in the service of divine revelation than most divines in 
Christendom; and who has raised a monument to the perpetuity of 
the Christian religion, which all the infidels in creation shall never be 
able to pull down or deface.” Yet who can show, that Lardner was 
not as much of an infidel himself, as Priestley, Chauning, or Norton ? 
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character of his writings, but of “their superficial, puny 
sentimentalism.”’ Yet this same Mr. Cheever, a few years 
ago, inserted in his ‘* Choice Selections from American 
Prose Writers,’ a part of Dr. Channing’s Sermon on the 
‘«‘ Importance of Religion to Society,” containing one of the 
strongest descriptions possible of the indispensable worth of 
religious principle, and the wretchedness of society and in- 
dividuals without it. Indeed, it would be amusing, to look 
over the two Collections, of Prose and Poetry, made by 
Mr. Cheever, and see how large a proportion he has taken 
from those, to whom in his Address he denies not only all 
religion, but all claims to taste, refinement, learning, and 
power: declaring in his own pure English, — “ In all the 
Socinian literature, — there is nothing but superficiality.” 
Or thus, — “ Surely there is more deep thought in a solita- 
ry leaf of one of John Howe’s sermons, than in all Dr. 
Priestly’s, Belsham’s, and Channing’s works put together, 
adding even Miss Martineau’s to the collection.” 

It is impossible to repress a feeling of self-degradation, 
while noticing such passages. But as we have entered 
upon the mortifying task, we will finish it as well and thor- 
oughly as we can. The above passage is one instance, 
from many, of the poor personalities, in which this writer 
indulges. He loses no chance of giving a slur at any one, 
or throwing out, as if incidentally, charges of the greatest 
vileness. ‘Thus in the Appendix to his Address, he quotes 
from an Article in ‘‘ The Spirit of the Pilgrims,” on what he 
calls ‘‘the system of Rationalism in Germany, the twin- 
brother to Unitarianism in this country ” ; and in the midst 
of the quotation, after this passage, — “‘ Particularly striking 
is the unequalled deceitfulness of many of these publica- 
tions,” he throws‘in the following parenthesis ; ‘‘ [Henry 
Ware’s book on the Formation of Christian Character, is 
probably a good specimen.|” A good specimen of une- 
qualled deceitfulness! Does Mr. Cheever think so of that 
book? No, nor Mr. Adams, nor any man that has ever 
read it. Wesay nothing of the merits of the book, we refer 
only to its tone, and object, and influence, so far as it can 
have any. And we pronounce the manner in which it has 
been treated by these writers, another sad proof of the reck- 
lessness with which they pursue a certain object. Judged 
indeed by the same standard, there are large portions of 
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Scripture, some even of our Lord’s discourses, which would 
be in danger of falling under the same condemnation. It 
matters not what share is in the book or the discourse, it is 
what there is not that condemns it. And this test, how 
could the Sermon on the Mount abide ? 

We are compelled to notice another gross personal assault 
from Mr. Cheever, false in its positions, and unchristian in 
its temper. ‘The subject of it is Dr. Priestley, of whom he 
says much in his Address, treating him as if quite familiar 
with his character and writings, while he shows, in regard 
to both, much of that “ superficiality’ of which he accuses 
Priestley, and, often as he uses his name, never even spells 
it correctly. He first quotes very unfairly from an article 
in this journal, in which it was said, that it seemed to bea 
common opinion in regard to Priestley, ‘that he was a reck- 
less freethinker,”’ &c. ** meaning plainly that this was the 
opinion of his opponents and some of his friends, but wholly 
without reason. Mr. Cheever quotes it as an opinion, 
‘‘ which even in ‘‘I'he Christian Examiner’ is stated as the 
one universally entertained in regard to him.” The words 
which we have marked afford another instance of Mr. Cheev- 
er’s disregard for acuracy, we must say it,—for truth. 
When a man sets himself up as the public censor of morals 
and religion, when, besides, he extols boastingly the bold- 
ness which ‘calls things by their right names,” he must 
expect to be treated accordingly. ‘There are here, in regard 
to that one man, Dr. Priestley, three bold misstatements of 
fact, — first, in regard to the passage from our own pages, 
then the direct assertion, several times repeated, that 
Priestley was an infidel, and then the further assertion that 
he died with ‘ philosophical indifference.”? We are told of 
‘¢ the powerful infidelity with which his works are saturated.” 
We are told, that ‘that immortal spirit passed into eternity 
with a blind and dreadful indifference to the future, and a 
denial of all repentance for the past.”’ And to reach the 
height of this recklessness of statement, we are told, that 
Priestley was ‘‘rash, superficial, and an infidel,”— and again, 
that he was an ‘‘ avowed unbeliever,”’ with the plain inti- 
mation, that all ‘“‘ the advocates of Unitarianism” are the 
same. Now others must estimate for themselves the con- 





* Christian Examiner, for May, 1832, p. 257. 
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science, the morality, and piety of a man, who will make 
such assertions as these in the face of palpable facts, which 
he knows, or his ignorance of which does but aggravate his 
guilt. 

It may be old-fashioned in us, but we still hold, that there 
is moral obliquity in falsehood and calumny ; and that it is 
as direct falsehood and as great calumny, to call a Chris- 
tian an infidel, to brand Christian ministers past and present 
with this stigma, to imply that they and all of the same 
name live in impious mockery of God, and die in skeptical 
apathy or scorn, as to throw into the community any other 
false and slanderous statements. Is it not a strange state of 
public morals, if a man may spend a long and laborious life 
in the examination, explanation, and defence of the Chris- 
tian religion; may devote as much time habitually to the 
serious perusal of the Scriptures themselves as any public 
man is known to devote ; may write large volumes of Evi- 
dences of Christianity, and treatise after treatise against in- 
fidelity in direct reply to Gibbon, Hume, Paine, Volney, 
Evanson, and Jews, and unbelievers generally; may adhere 
to the preaching of Christianity in the midst of all manner 
of obloquy and personal sacrifice ; may return good for evil, 
and blessing for cursing, with an evenness of temper and 
power of forgiveness seldom witnessed ; may present a moral 
character which even the worst enemy dares not impeach ; 
and may die, as he has lived, with the language of religious 
instruction, resignation, and peace, upon his lips, —and yet 
be called an infidel; yea, proclaimed by a minister of religion 
an avowed infidel? Is it not a strange state of public or 
party morals, if this can be done without compunction in the 
religious teacher who does it, and without emotion in the 
community who receive it? Done, too, in regard, not to 
an individual only, but expressly or virtually in regard to 
several individuals, by name, and a whole class indiscrimi- 
nately! Priestley was not an infidel. There is not a page 
of his writings or a fact in his life or death, which can 
afford a man a moral apology for saying that he was. If 
any man’s life can give proof of devotion to the faith and 
practice of Christianity, his life gave it. And in all the cir- 
cumstances of his last sickness and death, there is evidence 
of Christian calmness and love, which the mind must be 
perverted or the heart hardened to resist. Some of our 
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scarcely fledged “ fighting-cocks of Orthodoxy ” would do 


well to study the character of a man, of whom a religious 
opponent could say, ‘ He [ Priestley | was the most unassum- 
ing, candid man | ever knew; and never did | hear from his 
lips, either in lecture or sermon, one illiberal sentiment, or 
one harsh expression concerning any persons who differed 
from him, not even of the mdividuals who were so much in 
the practice of abusing him and traducing his character.”’ 
We are spending too much time on Mr. Cheever’s sweep- 
ing charges and lavish abuse. Leaving all other instances 
we must briefly advert to his Review, in connexion with the 
book to which it professes to relate. It is not for us to de- 
fend that book against an attack of this character. We 
mean barely to show in what way Mr. Cheever has treated 
it. As we before remarked, he does not pretend to answer 
one of its arguments, and in this he acted judiciously. He 
does not however leave the book unnoticed. By no means. 
He notices it in such a way, as to make the most effectual 
and frightful appeal to the ignorance and passions of his 
readers. Knowing that few if any of them, at least after 
this, would open Mr. Norton’s book to see for themselves, 
he had it all in his power, and could make such extracts, 
and only such, here a little and there a little, as would best 
serve. A man of less power than he could make the best 
book in the world appear the worst, in this way, as every 
writer or reader knows. By taking a few words in reference 
to each important doctrine or passage, never giving the 
context or intimating that there is the least to qualify the 
first import, Mr. Cheever makes out a fine “catalogue of 
negations ” from this “‘ statement of not believing.” We 
regret that one so familiar with and so fond of Burke, should 
not have noticed one of his passages, quoted by Mr. Norton 
himself : — ‘* I do not conceive you to be of that sophistical, 
captious spirit, or of that uncandid dulness, as to require for 
every general observation or sentiment, an explicit detail of 
the correctives and exceptions, which reason will presume to 
be included in all the general propositions which come from 
a reasonable man.” ‘Thus he quotes and marks strongly 
the ‘ explicit declaration of Mr. Norton elsewhere,’? — not 
telling us where, — “that the canonical books of the New 
Testament are not the revelation which God made by 
Christ.” Every body at all acquainted with the subject 
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knows, that if Mr. Norton used this language, it was only to 
distinguish between the books of the New Testament, con- 
sidered as a record of the revelation, and the revelation itself. 
Yet Mr. Cheever cuts and prints it in such a way, as to 
make it seem a denial that the books of the New Testament 
contain the Christian revelation. 

The most important charges that he brings, relate to the 
disputed Epistles, and the inspiration of the Apostles. Mr. 
Norton thinks that ‘‘ Paul did not write the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and that Peter did not write the second of his own 
Epistles.” He must therefore be set forth as ‘striking out 
epistle after epistle from the sacred canon.’ Is this igno- 
rance in Mr. Cheever, or is it fraud again? Is he so little 
versed in the history of the Scriptures, as not to know, that 
the books of the New Testament from the very first, accord- 
ing to every authority that he himself will acknowledge, 
were divided into two classes, those universally received and 
those controverted? Does he not know, that in the ancient 
catalogues, the Epistles named above are placed in the latter 
class, the controverted, denoting that there was a difference 
of opinion as to their authors, even among those who had 
but one opinion as to their excellence, truth, and importance ? 
Does not Mr. Cheever know that Luther himself did not 
believe that Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews? If 
he will consult Origen, Eusebius, the Syriac Version, and 
some other authorities, he may find that this is not a new 
heresy which he has thus blazoned forth, but as old as the 
canon itself. Many of us see not the same reason that Mr. 
Norton sees for holding these particular opinions, but it is 
not for an honest man to make such use of it as is here made. 
So in regard to Inspiration, the indignant cry is, that Mr. 
Norton thinks the Apostles might and did fall into some 
mistakes. It is easy to imagine what work such a man as 
Mr. Cheever could make of such an opinion. If he is not 
convinced by his own reading, and if he has not the candor 
and fidelity to teach his people, that the Apostles did hold 
some erroneous views of our Saviour’s kingdom, and misun- 
derstand his very words, it would be folly to attempt to con- 
vince him of any thing. We are sorry to see ministers of 
religion so ready to inflame the passions, and embitter the 
prejudices of their people, by representing as awful heres 
in other ministers and sects, that which the leaders of their 
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own sect openly avow, and which they themselves, if they 
knew any thing of Scripture, must admit. If Mr. Cheever 
will read to his people what Professor Stuart says of inspi- 
ration in his Commentary on Romans, he will not find it 
necessary to represent or to misrepresent Mr. Norton on 
that subject. We are not aware that any Unitarian has gone 
farther than Mr, Swart, and hope no one will. Even the 
following few lines are enough. 

**'To my own mind nothing appears more certain, than that 
inspiration, in any respect whatever, was not abiding and uni- 


form with the Apostles or any of the primitive Christians. — 


Jesus ‘knew no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth’; 
but all his followers, in so far as they were left without the 
special and miraculous guidance of the Spirit, committed more 
or less of error. —'This view of the subject frees it from many 
and most formidable difficulties. It assigns to the Saviour the 
preéminence which is justly due. It accounts for the mistakes 
and errors of his Apostles.’’ * 


We have now noticed the most important points, and the 
manner in which Mr. Cheever assails the book supposed to 
be reviewed. Having disposed of that, he occupies several 
pages in giving, himself, ‘‘a few principles of correct inter- 


?? 


pretation,’ of such a kind that we must be excused for 
speaking of them. We can hardly believe that their author 
wes serious in writing them down. Of all the words that 
we have ever seen, arranging themselves into sentences, and 
taking the name of “ principles of interpretation,’ these are 
the strangest. If this man really holds and follows these 
rules, he has singular presumption verily in attempting to 
review other systems of interpretation, or pretending to be 
‘¢a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth.”” There never was a system framed, 
which more completely threw out the authority of God’s 
word, and put in its place the will, the reason, the carnal 
sense of man, in the work of interpretation. It is said, to 
be sure, after other principles, that “ God is his own inter- 

reter ; and we must be willing to let God’s word interpret 
itself.” (p. 18.) But that is wholly subverted by the very 
first ‘grand principle,’—‘‘ The Bible should be interpreted 
in that manner which will most exalt God.” (p. 13.) And 





* Stuart’s Commentary on Romans, pp. 78, 79. 
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again;—‘‘ The Bible should be interpreted, not only ac- 
cording to the whole character of God, from whom it ema- 
nated, but according fo the whole character of man, for 
whom it was intended.’ ’ (p. 17.) So we are to form our 
ideas of the nature of God and the character of man, where 
we can, as we please, from churches, systems, and creeds, 
or from nature, reason, and our own passions, before we 
approach the Bible ; and then bring these ideas with us as 
“principles of correct interpretation” of that sacred vol- 
ume! Is not this marvellous in a man who talks as Mr. 
Cheever does about others? His former assertions are not 
a greater violation of good morals, than these of good sense 
and truth. If there is one professor in any of the respecta- 
ble Orthodox institutions in this country, who, if he speak 
sincerely, will not pronounce such rules worse than foolish, 
we have much overrated the intelligence or fairness of that 
class of men. Vehement charges of ‘superficiality ”’ and 
‘cold-blooded infidelity,” proceeding from one who can 
write thus for the instruction of others, have a tenfold aggra- 
vation. Seriously do we commend their author to self- 
examination, self-humiliation, study, and prayer. We be- 
lieve he has sinned against God and man. We believe he 
has violated truth, charity, and common intelligence. We 
‘believe he has done that, which, if it were general, would 
break up society and religion ; — certainly all good neigh- 
bourhood, generous emulation, and friendly or courteous 
discussion. 

We have done with Mr. Cheever ; but we wish to say a 
word of his patrons and friends, particularly the editors of 
‘<The Christian Spectator.”” We are surprised and morti- 
fied, to see them forfeiting the claims, which they have for 
some time been strengthening, to public confidence. Their 
course of late, with but few exceptions, has been far above 
every thing of this character, high-minded and Christian. 
We have read their pages with pleasure and profit. We 
simply ask them to consider what possible service they can 
render to learning or religion, to society, us, or themselves, 
by taking up the poor business of calling names, impugning 
motives, aspersing character, arraigning consciences, and 
dooming souls, Let them, and that portion of the commu- 
nity whom they serve, remember that Unitarians are men, 
that they have minds, that they have souls, and that their 
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rcligious character is a part of their moral character. We 
say nothing of equal rights ; they may respect or sneer at 
them. We say nothing of human laws; let those also be 
violated, if they think it a light matter. But there are laws 
which they must respect, laws of God and Christ. If they 
have so much more than others of the fear of God before 
their eyes, let them, by all they reverence and all they 
would deprecate, refrain from calling those the enemies of 
God, who are seeking day by day to learn and do his will. 
If they have entered more deeply into the spirit of Christ, 
let them exhibit that spirit, and not brand as his betrayers 
and murderers, those who have sought and loved him as 
earnestly perhaps as themselves. Let them deliberate, be- 
fore they denounce as infidels, and hypocrites, and demons, 
many whose lives and souls are engaged in the cause of 
Jesus. We say hypocrites and demons, for no less do they 
make us. If we are what they say, while we profess what 
we now do, we are hypocrites and demons. We mean 
exactly what we say. We know all do not really regard us 
as such ; we doubt -if any do in their hearts. But to this 
extent fully do their writings in regard to us, and much of 
their preaching and conversation, go. And it is time they 
religiously considered it. Unitarianism has grown up and 
gathered strength from this sort of opposition more than 
from the efforts of Unitarians themselves. It is not for our- 
selves; therefore, but for religion, we plead; for humanity, 
conscience, truth, and Christ. We may plead for Orthodoxy 
too. For if any thing can deprive us of all respect for that 
system, if any thing can extinguish or chill our love of many, 
very many who uphold it, or destroy our confidence and 
admiration of some of its principles and measures, — it will 
be the growing and at last irresistible conviction, that it 
does, of itself, contract the heart, deaden sympathy, embold- 
en pride, and pardon, if it do not countenance and reward, 
that worst of spirits, which casts into the peaceful bosom of 
society and into the churches of God, “ firebrands, arrows, 
and death.” 
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Art. V.— The True Christian Religion, containing the 
Universal Theology of the New Church foretold by the 
Lord in Daniel vii. 13, 14, and in Revelation xxi. 1, 2. 
By Emanuet Swepenpore, Servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. A new Translation, from the Original Latin Edi- 
tion, printed at Amsterdam in the year 1771. Boston: 
published by John Allen, School-Street. 1833. 


Men differ more in the tendency than in the degree of 
their intellectual powers. ‘The inequalities of mental capaci- 
ty among us are less than we are apt to suppose, but our 
habits of mind are infinitely various. One radical difference, 
absorbing all minor distinctions, may be considered as divid- 
ing all minds into two distinct classes, which, for want of a 
better designation, we shall call the discursive and the pro- 
found, *— those who glance at and over the objects of 
sense and intelligence, and those who look into and beyond 
them. Minds of the former class regard each object in its 
individual capacity, as a separate, independent existence, 
without considering the relation which it bears to other 
objects, or to some indwelling principle of which it is the 
exponent. 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to them, 
And it is nothing more.” 

Such minds are ever prone to dwell on particulars, and 
are mostly incapable of generalizing. With them every 
iruth is an insulated truth and stands upon its own founda- 
tion. ‘Their knowledge is not a product of their own think- 
ing, but is taken from others ; it is received, not by process 
but by results, and is contained in formulas which they lear 
by rote. ‘They are particularly fond of facts, for a knowl- 
edge of which they are often remarkable ; and in controversy 
they are ever appealing to facts, using them not as expres- 
sions of a law, but as the foundation of a law, —regarding 
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* The word profound is not intended to designate a greater de- 
gree of intelligence than is implied in the other term, but simply a 
different tendency, — a tendency to look into and fathom. The word, 
intuitive, etymologically considered, would have better expressed our 
meaning, but that word is at present irrecoverably bound to a differ- 
ent signification. 
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them not according to their intrinsic, but according to their 
numerical value. A majority of facts, with them, decides 
every question. Their associations are not those of cause and 
effect, but of contiguity in space. According to the phre- 
nologists, ‘ locality ”’ and ‘individuality ” should be strongly 
marked in them. They make therefore good chronologers, 
excellent geographers, and lexicographers. In one word, 
persons of this class are generally excellent practical work- 
men, distinguished in secular matters for their good sense 
and ready wit. In religion they are apt to regard the letter 
rather than the spirit. ‘The same tendency which disposes 
them to dwell on particulars, as above stated, leads them 
also to sensualize, to interpret the doctrines of revelation in 
their lowest sense, to lay undue stress upon forms, &c. 
They are at once credulous and incredulous, placing implicit 
confidence in the testimony of the majority, and very little 
in the testimony of individuals. Their religion is a matter of 
tradition and not a generation, or rather a regeneration, of the 
spirit within. 

Unlike these, in all the abovementioned particulars, are 
the minds of that other class which we have denominated 
the profound. They view every thing in the light of some 
pervading law which is at once the cause and the end of its 
being. They regard all phenomena as the representatives 
of certain ‘‘ noumena.” Not content with the result, they 
endeavour to fathom the cause. Facts are of no value to 
them except as the expressions of some normal principle ; 
and the whole sensible world is considered important only 
as the manifestation of that intelligible world, whose laws it 
is the business of their lives to study and to trace. To this 
class of minds the world is principally indebted for its phi- 
losophers and discoverers ; and as the same propensity which 
leads to discoveries in the natural world, when carried 
beyond that world and applied to spiritual objects, seeks to 
fathom all mysteries, and to search out those hidden things 
of the spirit which God has not revealed to man, —so it 
generally happens that minds of this class, in metaphysics 
and in religion, become mystics. We would fain rescue this 
word from the low and almost reproachful sense in which 
we fear it is generally understood. By the term mystic 
we understand not merely or necessarily a teacher of obscure 
doctrines, much less an obscure thinker; we understand by 
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it a true philosopher, one who is actuated by an honorable, i 
albeit a vain desire to extend the bounds of human knowl- { 
edge, in that direction which, though of all others the most 
inviting to a profound mind, is looked upon by the many as | 
the way of darkness, and perchance of madness. ‘To this i 
class of minds belongs the distinguished individual whose 
name we have placed at the head of this article, and to 4 
whose character and claims as a religious teacher we now Fi 
wish to call the attention of our readers. 

In order to determine more precisely the rank which 
Swedenborg holds in the circle of kindred spirits, it will be 
necessary to distinguish three degrees or stages of mysticism, 
all of which are to be considered as successive develope- 
ments of the same principle. The first stage is, when the 
brooding mind, ascending from forms to principles, and 
from the visible manifestation to the invisible power, first 
begins to spiritualize nature, and loses itself in the contem- 
plation of one pervading intelligence, which, itself infinite, hl 
possesses every form of finite being, and constitutes the life 
and essence of all created things ; — when, not content with 
knowing the obvious relations and powers of animate and in- 
animate beings, or the obvious meaning of revealed truth, it 
seeks to interpret all things in conformity with its own spir- 
itual views. This is contemplative mysticism; it may be 
compared to the first budding of a noble plant, it is the 
vine in its blossom, the fresh bloom and early fragrance of a 
visionary mind. Such was the mysticism of Plato and Py- 
thagoras among the ancients, of St. Austin and others in the 
early ages of Christianity, of Jacob Boehm, and the Quiet- 
ists in later times. ‘The second stage is, when the mind | 
returns again from the universal to the particular, from ab- HY 
stract essences to determinate forms, and, leaving the con- i | 
templation of the one, endeavours to deduce the many, — I | 
when, having annihilated the creations of sense, —the crude 
conceptions of its childhood, it devises a creation of its 
own, and constructs, on principles more ethereal, new theo- 
ries of nature and new systems of religion. ‘This is con- 
structive mysticism, the plant in production, the vine hung 
with full clusters of rich, ripe fruit. Of this kind was the i" 
mysticism of those eastern sages, whose names have come if 
down to us as founders of certain mystic sects, — of Hermes 
in Egypt, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Budha in India, &c. 
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Such was the mysticism of the ancient Essenes, of the Alex- 
andrian philosophers, of the Gnostics, and of the Fathers of 
the Greek Church. * Thus far mysticism appears as an in- 
nocent, if not as a very profitable employment of the mental 
powers ; if it never went beyond this, we might regard it as 
an aberration indeed, but certainly a very harmless aberra- 
tion. But there is another stage in the progress of this 
principle, of a very different, and, as it appears to us, a very 
dangerous character. ‘That stage occurs, when mysticism 
becomes enthusiasm, when the mind, having completed its 
creative process, solved all its problems, and constructed its 
theory of temporal and spiritual things, grows dissatisfied 
with intellectual intuitions, and burns to express itself in out- 
ward acts, — when, according to the nature of its doctrine, 
it either disjoins itself from the mother church and riots in 
ascetic enormities, or inflamed with the fierce zeal of prose- 
lytism waxes intolerant of received opinions, and snatching 
the sword of persecution attempts to force its heresies upon 
the world. This is practical mysticism, —the plant in its 
manufactured produce, the fruit divorced from the vine, 
pressed and fermented into a maddening wine. Such is the 
character of the self-torturing, self-destroying mystics on the 
banks of the Ganges. Of this character was the mysticism 
of those Christian madmen of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the followers of Simeon Stylites, who, with the hope of 
drawing nearer to God, devoted themselves to a life of 
wretchedness and pain. Such was also the mysticism of the 
religious proselyting zealots under Cromwell’s reign, and to 
the same class belong most of the fanatics of our own day. 
The founder of the ‘‘ New Church,” as that heresy is 
usually called, was a visionary of the second class, a con- 
structive mystic. He was, we rejoice to say, no fanatic, 
nor is there any thing of enthusiasm in his doctrine: if there 
were, we should view with serious alarm its increasing prev- 
alence among us, believing as we do, that every species of 
enthusiasm is hostile to the peace and progress of society. 
The small but increasing band, who for half a century have 
followed ‘‘ this way ” in the old and in the new world, have 





* The love of mysticism appears to have been a distinguishing 
trait of the Greek Church. The Latin Fathers, with the exception of 
Austin, discover little or nothing of this tendency. 
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thus far been uniformly known as a quiet, unobtrusive sect, 
seeking nothing but the peaceable enjoyment of their faith, 
and willingly allowing the same privilege to others. Silent, 
indeed, they have not been, but from time to time, as they 
were moved thereto, they have given utterance to the hope 
that was in them. “ Having that spirit of faith, according as 
it is written, | believe and therefore speak,’ they have 
believed and therefore spoken. They have spoken, not 
from the love of controversy, but from the quick promptings 
of a lively faith, — not in bitterness of spirit stirring up strife, 
but either in self-defence, endeavouring with soft words to 
turn away wrath, or in well-timed exposition of such parts 
of their system as might induce others to seek a more per- 
fect knowledge of that way. Such prophesyings it is im- 
possible to despise: on the contrary, in these days of 
“sounding brass” and “ tinkling cymbals,’’ when charity 
itself, or that which is called charity, ‘‘ vaunteth itself”’ and 
‘ behaveth unseemly,’ —in this sad confusion of tongues, this 
loud tumult of angry hissings and railing accusations, it is 
pleasant to hear at intervals, even though it were in defence 
of error, the words of a meek and quiet spirit. ‘They are an 
ornament to any sect, an ornament of great price, and at 
present a very rare ornament. Among the few who are thus 
adorned in these days, the disciples of the New Jerusalem 
hold a distinguished rank. We have felt ourselves constrained 
to bear this testimony concerning them, and we do it cheer- 
fully. It will not, of course, be supposed that, because we 
commend their spirit, we are therefore converts to their doc- 
trine ; thus much however we will confess, that bebolding 
such a spirit has induced us to give a degree of attention 
to their doctrine, which otherwise we should not have given. 
The work before us, entitled “The True Christian Reli- 
gion,” contains a full exposition of the New Church The- 
ology. It is a faithful translation from the Latin of Swe- 
denborg, by one of his disciples in this region. A more 
comprehensive body of divinity is not to be found in any 
work of the same compass, excepting the New ‘Testament. 
We regard this as a very important publication. For the 
value of a work of this kind depends not so much on the 
character of the opinions it contains, as on the extent of 
their circulation. A system of belief which has won the 
assent of many thinking minds, deserves, in virtue of that 
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circumstance, the attention of all thinking minds; and a 
book which is received by the adherents of such a system as 
a correct exhibition of their faith must ever be regarded as 
an important book, whether the doctrines it teaches are true 
or false. It is not however of this book, particularly, that 
we wish, at present, to speak, but of the general character 
of that theosophy of which this work was the final product. 
And first, —since every doctrine derives some illustration 
from the life of its author, (the practical and speculative 
parts of a man’s existence being mutually explanatory of 
each other, as correlative manifestations of the same spirit,) 
— first, let us turn to Swedenborg himself. We shall pre- 
sent in as concise a review as possible, the most striking 
points in his history.* 

Emanuel, son of Jasper Svedberg, bishop of Skara, in 
West Gothland, was born at Stockholm in 1688. To those 
who are curious in the geography of opinions it may seem 
somewhat remarkable, that the north should have produced 
the greatest mystic that Christianity has ever known, and 
that the religion which entered Europe at its south-eastern 
extremity should have received at the extreme northwest its 
most perfect philosophical developement. The date of 
Swedenborg’s birth corresponds with that of Sweden’s great- 
est glory. ‘The destructive wars of Charles XII. had not 
yet destroyed the prosperity acquired by the peaceful labors 
of his predecessors, and the course of science which had 
long ago assumed a northwestern direction, appears to have 
found in that country its natural limit, and, after enriching 
every land inits progress with the elements of carnal knowl- 
edge, to have deposited here a seed of spiritual philosophy 
as the crowning token of its fertilizing power. 

The education which Svedberg received from his father, 
who was himself somewhat addicted to mysticism, exercised 
such a marked influence over his young mind, that it was 
said of him while a child: “ Angels speak through his 
mouth,’’ Notwithstanding these early impressions, however, 
it was not as a religious teacher that Swedenborg first ap- 
peared to the world, the greater portion of a long life was 
devoted to pursuits of a very different character. Having 





* The facts in the following account are selected principally from 
the notice contained in the “ Biographie Universelle.” 
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finished his studies with honor at the University of Upsal, 

he published, at the age of twenty-one, a collection of the 
choice maxims of antiquity: “ L. Annei Senece et P. 
Syrii Mimi forsan et aliorum Selecte Sententie, &c. Upsal. 
1709.” This first literary effort discovered a decided ion 
for learning, and gained its author some credit. In the fol- 
lowing year Swedenborg put forth a work of a different 
character, a collection of Latin verses entitled ‘‘ Ludus Heli- 
conius,” &c.,in which he displayed considerable imagination 
and much vivacity of sentiment. During the same year he 
left his native country and visited the different universities 
of Germany, Holland, and England, in order to perfect him- 
selfin the study of mathematics, for which he had conceived 
a passionate liking. Having returned from this tour, he 
published a series of essays on that science and on physics 
in the form of a periodical journal, which he called ‘ Ded- 
alus Hyperboreus,” (Six numbers. Stockholm. 1716— 
1718.) The celebrity which this work acquired was the 
means of introducing him to Charles XII. with whom he had 
several interviews, relative, as De Cluny supposes, to the 
new sexagesimal calculus invented by that prince. Charles, 
finding him to be a man of uncommon talents, made him 
assessor to the Board of Mines. In this important post Swe- 
denborg discovered great inventive powers and a perfect 
knowledge of all that belonged to his department. In 1718, 
he invented certain rolling-machines, by means of which he 
conveyed two galleys and five large shallops, used for trans- 
porting cannon during the siege of Frederickshall, over moun- 
tains and valleys, from Strémstadt to Idefjal, a distance of 
five leagues. In the midst of these occupations he published 
several treatises on scientific subjects, to wit: ‘ An Intro- 
duction to Algebra,” 1717. ‘An Essay for Determining 
the value of Swedish Coins,” 1719. ‘* A Treatise concern- 
ing the Position and Movements of the Heavenly Bodies,” 

and one concerning ‘‘ Tides,” in the course of the same 
year. After the death of Charles XII. Swedenborg. enjoyed 
great favor with the Queen Ulrica Eleonora, who raised him 
to the rank of nobility, changing his name at the same time 
from Svedberg to Svedenborg or Swedenborg. In 1720 
he visited the mines of Sweden, and the following year, 
those of Saxony and the Hartz Mountains in Germany. 
Here he received marks of distinction from every quarter, 
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and particularly from the Duke of Brunswick, who took a 
lively interest in his researches. It is a remarkable fact, 
and proves an astonishing degree of intellectual fecundity 
in our author, that during this tour he published seven sci- 
entific works, six while in Sweden, and one while in Ger- 
many. ' The subjects.of these works are as follows: ‘ An 
Application of Geometry to Chemistry and Experimental 
Physics”? ; ‘‘ New Discoveries concerning Fire and Iron, 
with a New Form of Chimneys”; “ New Method of find- 
ing Longitude by means of the Moon”’; “ Method of Con- 
structing Vessels”; ‘“ New Construction of Sluices”’; 
‘Method of Proving the Qualities of Vessels” ; ‘“‘ Summary 
of Observations on Natural Objects, especially Minerals, 
Fire, and the Beds of Mountains.’’ ‘These works procured 
for their author the offer of a professorial chair in the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. But these were only the prelude to a 
great work entitled, ‘‘ Opera Philosophica et Mineralogica.” 
(3 vols. fol., illustrated by 155 engravings. 1734.) In 
this work Swedenborg proposed and unfolded an entirely 
new theory of Nature, according to which all the secondary 
powers that move the visible world, all the forms of activity 
distributed through the elements, magnetism, ether, the 
gases, &c., are emanations from one central point, different 
manifestations of the same primitive power.* That part 
which relates to metallurgy was considered by far the best 
treatise on the subject at that time. This work produced a 
great sensation. ‘he Royal Academy of Petersburg hastened 
to make our author a member of their Society. He had 
already been elected an honorary member of the Academy 
at Stockholm in 1729, and the Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces at Paris conferred perhaps a greater honor by translating 
for its ‘* Histoire des Arts et Meétiers ” the treatise on Iron, 
contained in the ‘‘ Opera Philosophica,”’? as the most satis- 
factory work on that subject. During the same year, Swe- 
denborg published an Essay on Speculative Philosophy, con- 
cerning the Infinite, the Final Cause of Creation, and the 
Mechanism of the Union between Soul and Body. (D.esden. 
8vo.) In this work, the premonitory symptoms of our author’s 








* This theory constructed, says the “Biographie Universelle,” 
“avec toute la rigueur des mathématiques,” is applied to organized as 
well as to unorganized matter. 
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mysticism begin to appear, but, says his biographer ‘¢heure 
n’était pas encore arrivée.” Another } journey, undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing his system of natural science, 
carried Swedenborg through England, Holland, France, and 
Italy. The year 1738, was spent at ‘Venice and at Rome, 
after which, two more works, his ‘*QSconomia Regni Ani- 
malis,’’ and his “‘ Regnum Animale Perlustratum,” in three 
volumes, completed the developement of his theory of Nature. 

And here Swedenborg’s career as a natural philosopher 
closes. Had his life terminated here also, were nothing 
more known of him than what has now been exhibited, it 
would be impossible to deny him a fair title to the gratitude of 
his contemporaries and the admiration of posterity. Enough 
had been done to secure him the reputation of a distin- 
guished philosopher. ‘The merit of having introduced the 
differential calculus into Sweden, together with the service 
which he rendered to metallurgy, were alone sufficient to 
perpetuate his name in the annals of science. But fame of 
another and a more enduring kind was in store for him. 
The character of a prophet, the founder of a religious sect, 
a professed ambassador of God, the highest to which human 
ambition has ever aspired, is that in which we are henceforth 
to regard him. We have dwelt at length on the preceding 
portion of Swedenborg’s life, and have been somewhat par- 
ticular in our mention of his philosophical works, in order to 
present as clear a view, as possible, of the progress of this 
extraordinary mind from the lowest grades of natural science 
up to the very confines of the spiritual world, and to show 
to those of our readers who know him only as a mystic, that 
he did not belong to the vulgar class of ignorant and unedu- 
cated mystics. We would willingly allow him all the claims 
which can be derived from the character of an eminent 
philosopher and a learned man. Now having, as it were, 
exhausted the visible world, at the age of fifty-nine, Swe- 
denborg bade adieu to science and gave himself up to 
communion with the invisible. Pretending to have had 
revelations from God which called him to other pursuits, 
he resigned his office in the mining college (the salary of 
which, however, was continued to ~him asa pension), and 
retired from the world. From this time forth, a mystery 
hangs over Swedenborg’s life, which no one has ever been 
able wholly to penetrate. Although occupying a humble 
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dwelling in a retired part of Stockholm, he appeared sud- 
denly to have at his disposal an immense fortune. For he 
was known at this time to have relieved and supported a 
number of commercial houses by benefactions which amount- 
ed to several millions of money.* ‘Those who visited him 
at his house were often obliged to wait long for admittance. 
At one time the learned Doctor was wrapt in a profound 
meditation, which must not be disturbed ; at another he was 
engaged in conference with the illustrious dead, whom it 
would not do to dismiss abruptly. With no occupation but 
to see and converse with spirits, or to record celestial reve- 
lations, Swedenborg now devoted himself entirely to the 
duties of that divine mission with which he conceived him- 
self charged. From this time till his death, a period of 
twenty-four years, -he labored with indefatigable industry 
in the exposition and propagation of the doctrines which this 
mission called him to teach. Seventeen works in Latin, 
(some of them very extensive), published at his own ex- 
pense, comprise the result of these labors. ‘These works 
excited great attention and found many believers, by whom 
their author was regarded with sentiments of profound ven- 
eration. Indeed, so rapidly did his authority and doctrine 
spread, that the Swedish clergy, alarmed at the prevalence 
of a theology which threatened to overthrow many of their 
favorite dogmas, began to think seriously of opposition. At 
their request, a committee was appointed to examine these 
heretical books, and to decide upon the tendency of the 
Swedenborgian doctrine. ‘The report of this committee was 
more favorable than might have been expected. Sweden- 
borg’s writings were tolerated ; but, warned by this event, 
he became more reserved in the communication of his 
doctrines, and more cautious in the choice of his disciples, 
trusting himself only to a favored few in whom he saw sufli- 
cient evidence of good faith. His works were not published 
in Sweden, but whenever he had completed a treatise on 





* The money which Swedenborg expended in this manner is said 
to have been furnished him by a certain Elias Artita, a mysterious 
personage of low extraction, who had contrived to make himself mas- 
ter of a great deal of recondite knowledge, and of a gigantic fortune. 
He wrote a treatise on the philosopher’s stone, which the adepts con- 
sider as a chef-d’euvre of their science. See Biographie Unwerselle, 
art. Svedenborg. 
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any subject, he immediately set out for London or Amster- 
dam, and there put it to the press. It was during one of 
these journeys that he was seized with a stroke of apoplexy 
which in three months terminated his earthly existence. 
He died at London on the 29th of March, 1772, at the age 
of eighty-four. Until the year of his death he had enjoyed 
uninterrupted health, and retained in full vigor his bodily 
and mental powers. Little is known of Swedenborg’s pri- 
vate character, or of the relations which he sustained to 
society. ‘The most that can be found relative to these mat- 
ters, is contained in his eulogy pronounced before the Royal 
Academy at Stockholm, by Mr. Saudel, counsellor to the 
mining college, October 7th, 1772. He is uniformly repre- 
sented as dignified and simple, yet courteous and affable in 
his manners, and as irreproachable in his morals. In society, 
his frank and easy deportment, the self-forgetfulness with 
which he entered into every conversation, and the freedom 
with which he conversed on every topic, forbade alike the 
suspicion of enthusiasm or of charlatanry. ‘Though he led 
a single life, he appears to have been fond of social inter- 
course, and to have attained a full and happy developement 
of his social affections. Few, if we may judge from the 
number and extent of his writings,* have been more indus- 
trious, few have devoted themselves with a more consistent 
zeal to the cause of truth and human improvement. 

So much for the life and personality of this wonderful man. 
The task which our subject next imposes upon us, is the 
delicate and somewhat difficult one of determining the va- 
lidity of Swedenborg’s claims to divine inspiration. We 
call it a difficult task, not because we have any doubts our- 
selves on this subject, but because it is always difficult, after 
having formed one’s own judgment, to do justice to the 





* The titles of Swedenborg’s philosophical works have been men- 
tioned above. The following isa list of his theological writings. 1. 
“ De Cultu et Amore Dei.” 2. “ Arcana Celestia.” 8vols. 4to. 3. “De 
Ceelo et Inferno.” 4. De Ultimo Judicio.” 5. “De Equo Albo in 
Apocalypsi.” 6. “De Telluribus in Mundo Nostro.” 7. “De Nova 
Hierosolyma.” 8. “De Amore Conjugali.” 9. “De Divino Amore 
et Divina Sapientia.” 10. “ Doctrina Nov. Hier. de Domino.” 11. 
“Doctrina Vite pro Nov. Hier.” 12. “Continuatio de Ult. Jud.” 
13. “De Divina Providentia.” 14. “ Apocalypsis Revelata.” 15. 
“ Summaria Expositio Doctrine Nov. Eccles.” 16. “De Commercio 
Anime et Corporis.” 17. “ Vera Christiana Religio.” 
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evidence adduced by those who have come to different con- 
clusions. We have first to determine the kind and degree 
of inspiration claimed by Swedenborg, and allowed him by 
his disciples. Of the latter, some, with an apparent anxiety 
to qualify the pretensions of their master, have been careful 
to speak of him, not as a revealer, but as an interpreter of 
divine truth. But this distinction appears to us nugatory. 
Every revelation is, in one sense, an interpretation. The 
Word existed from all eternity, it was “that true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” The 
Mosaic law was a typical interpretation of that word, Chris- 
tianity was a divine interpretation of that law, and what 
does the New Church doctrine claim to be, but a divine in- 
terpretation of Christianity ? The question is, not as to the 
object, but as to the authority, —not what Swedenborg was 
commissioned to do, but whether he was, in any peculiar and 
sacred sense, divinely commissioned to do any thing. Again, 
as to the term inspiration, — the author of a pamphlet lately 
published in defence of the New Church, a writer of some 
authority in these matters, says ‘‘ The members of the New 
Church are not accustomed to speak of the writings of Swe- 
denborg as inspired. Swedenborg does not thus speak of 
his works, —that term is most properly applied to such 
writings as were dictated by the Lord without any modifica- 
tion by the rational and voluntary operation of the minds of 
the writers. ‘Those who wrote the Word* wrote from inspi- 
ration. Swedenborg, the Apostles, and some others wrote 
from illustration or illumination of the mind by heavenly 
light. Swedenborg wrote from more full illustration than 
even the Apostles.” + This is enough. A higher degree of 
illumination than was granted to the Apostles! This is 
claiming a great deal, if the common notion of Apostolic inspi- 
ration is correct. It appears then, that Mr. Worcester con- 
siders the term inspiration as applicable to such books only, 
as were dictated by God without any human modification, 
and that Swedenborg does not speak of his works as inspired 
in this sense. Let us see how this corresponds with his own 





* The New Church does not regard all the books which belong to 
our canon as parts of the Word. 

+ See “ Remarks on several Common Errors respecting the Works 
of Swedenborg, &c., by Samuel Worcester.” 
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words. Ina letter to Robzam, prefixed to one of his works, 
after describing the manner in which his calling was first 
made known to him, he represents the Deity as addressing 
him in the following language : — “I the Lord, Creator and 
Redeemer, have chosen thee to explain to men the internal 
and spiritual sense of the sacred Scriptures; I shall dectate 
to thee what thou must write.” 

Either Mr. Worcester and Swedenborg have different notions 
of inspiration, or else the latter does claim to be inspired in the 
highest and truest sense of the word. We will add two 
more extracts illustrative of his pretensions. ‘The first is 
from the introduction to the work on Conjugal Love. ‘1 
foresee that many, who read the following treatise and the 
relations after the chapters, will believe that they are inven- 
tions of the imagination ; but I assert in truth that they are 
not inventions, but were truly seen and heard; not seen and 
heard in any state of the mind buried in sleep, but in a state 
of full wakefulness. For it has pleased the Lord to mani- 
fest himself to me, and to send me to teach those things 
which will be of his New Church, which is meant by the 
New Jerusalem in the Revelation; for which end, He has 
opened the interior of my mind and spirit, by which it has 
been given to me to be in the spiritual world with angels, 
and at the same time in the natural world with men, and 
this now for twenty years.” * The other extract is from the 
‘¢ Concluding Relation ”’ of ‘* The True Christian Religion.” 
‘«< After this | saw some ascending from below, whence those 
things were heard, who addressing me in a grave tone said, 
‘Why did your Lord reveal those secrets, which you have 
just enumerated, to you who area layman and not to some of 
the clergy?’ ‘To which I answered that this was according 
to the good pleasure of the Lord, who prepared me for this 





* Prevideo quod multi, qui legunt sequentia hec et memorabilia 
post capita, credituri sint quod sint imaginationis inventa; sed asseve- 
ro in veritate quod non sint inventa, sed vere facta et visa! nec visa 
in quodam statu mentis sopite, sed in statu plene vigilie: placuit 
enim Domino seipsum mihi manifestare et me mittere ad docendum illa 
que erunt Nove Ecclesiw, que per Novam Hierosolymam in Apoca- 
lypsi intelligitur ; propter quem finem interiora mentis et spiritds mei 
aperuit ; ex quo mihi datum est in Mundo Spirituali cum angelis esse 
et simul in Mundo Naturali cum hominibus, et hoc nunc per viginti 


annos. (See a repetition of this in the “ True Christian Religion.” 
p. 548.] 
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office from my earliest youth. But yet I will ask you in 
return, Why did the Lord when ‘he was in the world, 
choose fishermen for his disciples and not some of the law- 
yers, scribes, priests, or rabbies ? Discuss this among your- 
selves and conclude from judgment and you will discover the 
reason.” 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show the nature of the 
authority which the New Church claims for the founder of 
its faith. It is strictly a divine authority, an inspiration dif- 
fering in nothing from that which a Jew would claim for 
Moses, and greater even, than that which some Christians 
ascribe to the Saviour. Such claims require stronger evi- 
dence for their support, than we have as yet been able to 
discover for the divine legation of Swedenborg. A fellow 
mystic may think it sufficient, if he finds a perfect correspon- 
dence between his prophet’s visions and his own ; and this 
we suspect is the true secret of the Swedenborgian’s faith. 
But for those who have learned to distrust their own imag- 
inings and to confide more in the general sense of mankind, 
who judge from grounds of universal reason and yield con- 
viction only to rational, tangible, and demonstrable evidence, 
—for such, something more is necessary than a coincidence 
of dreams. Neither the historical nor the intrinsic proofs of 
Swedenborg’s mission appear to us to have much weight. 
The historical argument is by far the stronger of the two, 
but history alone can never establish the truth of a doctrine ; 
much less the genuineness of a revelation, for the latter de- 
pends upon the former. That only can be revealed which 
is essentially true, but a revelation is not given except it is 
absolutely necessary ; a doctrine which requires to be re- 
vealed, therefore, must be one which is not discoverable, or 
not sufficiently enforced, by human reason. Nevertheless it 
must be such a one as human reason is competent to approve 
when revealed, and does in its right state readily approve ; 
for without the consent of reason there can be no truth for 
man. Accordingly the ultimate test of every revelation, even 
in a speculative point of view,* must be its intrinsic evidence, 





* We have emphasized these words on account of an important 
distinction which we have in view between speculative evidence or that 
which is addressed to reason, and practical or that which is addressed 
to the moral sense and confirmed by moral experience. The former is 
of - email little value, the latter is the only true test of revealed 
truth 
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the consent of reason to the truth of a doctrine not discover- 
able, or not urged with a suflicient sanction, until revealed. 
Historical evidence is important only as a source of collateral 
confirmation ; it is to revelation what experience is to scientific 
discovery, a corroboration but not a proof, the seal but not 
the substance of a prophet’s credentials. Even miracles, 
considered as historical evidence, are of comparatively little 
value. We believe the miracles wrought by Christ to be 
historically true, but our faith does not rest on that ground. 
Those miracles were wrought for a people so hardened in 
sensual views of religion, as to be incapable of understanding 
any evidence but that of outward signs. As Mr. Coleridge 
has observed with wonderful acuteness, ‘it was to destroy the 
authority usurped by the senses, that the senses were miracu- 
lously appealed to.” Since the establishment of Christianity, 
in Christian lands thts use of miracles no longer exists, but 
they have another use which still continues. ‘They have an 
internal value, infinitely greater than their historical value, a 
moral meaning and a moral dignity which in our estimation 
constitute the most important part of the internal evidence 
for the truth of Christianity. Miracles are appealed to by 
the followers of Swedenborg, as historical proofs of the divine 
authority of their doctrine. Four instances in particular are 
related, of wonders performed by him through means of his 
intercourse with the spiritual world, which they suppose in- 
dicative of miraculous power. First, he is said to have 

related to Louisa Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, at her request, 
the substance of a conversation between herself and her 
brother, Prince of Prussia then deceased, which, since his 
decease, could be known to no living person but herself. 
Secondly, he is said to have discovered to Madame Marteville, 
widow of a Dutch envoy at Stockholm, a lost receipt, by 
means of a consultation with her deceased husband. ‘Third- 
ly, he is said to have given notice at Gottenburg, of a 
destructive fire then raging at Stockholm (a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles), pointing out its origin, progress, 
the moment when and the place where it stopped, all 
which was verified even to the minutest point, three days 
afterward, by the arrival of a royal express. The fourth 
instance relates to something which took place between 
Swedenborg and Mr. John Wesley, once his admirer, but 
afterward a bitter enemy. As this anecdote is less known 
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than the rest, we shall give it more at length. It is con- 
tained in the following extract from Noble’s “‘ Appeal in be- 
half of the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem.” 


«Among Mr. Wesley’s preachers in the year 1772, was the 
late Mr. Smith, a man of great piety and integrity, who after- 
ward became one of the first ministers in our church. Having 
heard a curious anecdote said to rest on his authority, I wrote 
to Mr. Hawkins, the well-known engineer, who had been inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Smith, to request an exact account 
of it. The following is a part of his reply, dated February 6, 
1826. 

*** Dear Sir, —In answer to your inquiries, I am able to 
state that I have a clear recollection of having repeatedly heard 
the Rev. Samuel Smith say about the year 1787 or ’88, that in 
the latter end of l’ebruary, 1772, he with some other preachers 
was in attendance upon the Rev. John Wesley, taking instruc- 
tions and assisting him in preparations for his great circuit, 
which Mr. Wesley was about to commence; that, while thus in 
attendance, a letter came to Mr. Wesley, which he perused 
with evident astonishment; that after a pause he read the letter 
to the company ; and that it was couched in nearly the follow- 
ing words: 

««¢ « Sir, — I have been informed in the world of spirits, that 
you have a strong desire to converse with me; I shall be happy 
to see you, if you will favor me with a visit. I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

«© « * Great Bath Street, Cold Bath Fields, Feb. 1772.” ’” 

““¢Mr. Wesley frankly acknowledged to the company that 
he had been very strongly impressed with a desire to see and 
converse with Swedenborg, and that he had never mentioned 
that desire to any one. He wrote in answer, that he was then 
closely occupied with preparing for a six months’ journey, but 
would do himself the pleasure of waiting upon Mr. Swedenborg 
soon after his return to London. Mr. Smith further informed 
me that he afterwards learned from very good authority, that 
Swedenborg wrote in reply that the visit proposed by Mr. Wes- 
ley would be too late, as he, Swedenborg, should go into the 
world of spirits on the 29th day of the next month, never more 
to return. Mr. Wesley went the circuit and on his return was 
informed of the fact that Swedenborg had departed this life on 
the 29th of March preceding. That Mr. Smith was a man of 
undoubted veracity can be testified by several persons now 
living besides myself; the fact therefore that such a corre- 
spondence did take place between the Hon. Eman. Sweden- 
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borg and the Rev. John Wesley, is established on the best 
authority. I feel it my duty to accede to your request and 


allow my name to appear as your immediate voucher. I re- 
main, Dear Sir, yours very sincerel 


“*JOHN ISAAC HAWKINS.” 


Such are the principal facts recorded of Swedenborg in 
attestation of his miraculous powers. After as careful an 
examination, as our means would allow, of the evidence on 
which these facts rest, we are inclined to believe them sub- 
stantially true. Of the first mentioned and the fourth, — 
that which relates to the Queen of Sweden, and that which 
relates to Wesley,—we have scarcely any doubt. But 
these facts are far from having that kind and degree of evi- 
dence which would make them valid in the estimation of 
mankind at large, as historical proofs ; and they have nothing 
at all of that moral significancy which gives to the miracles 
of the New Testament such an overwhelming weight of 
probability. Nor are we at all disposed to allow that these 
facts, supposing them .to be true, are proofs of miraculous 
power. ‘The natural powers of man have never been and 
never can be accurately defined. Among these powers is 
that mysterious and omnipotent principle of faith, of which 
such great things are predicated in the Scriptures, and which 
even the ancient Egyptians supposed to give to their prayers 
a compulsory power over Gods and spirits.* What our 
Saviour said on this subject is doubtless to be understood in 
a qualified sense and with a particular reference to his im- 
mediate disciples ; but in all that Christ has said, there is, 
we believe, a universal meaning not exhausted by the parti- 
cular application which it bore at the time it was uttered, — 
and this we conceive to be especially true of that memorable 
saying concerning the power of faith ; we consider it not as 
a mere figure of speech, an oriental hyperbole, but as a 
great practical truth, applicable to all ages and to al) condi- 
tions of men. Swedenborg’s miraculous achievements, after 
all, imply nothing more than an intercourse with spirits, and 
that we are in some way connected with the spiritual world 
seems highly probable ; not only with that great spirit whose 
relations to us are coéxtensive with the whole compass of 
our being, but with inferior spirits nearer our own degree. 





* See Heinroth’s Geschichte des Mysticismus. 
VOL. XV. —N. S. VOL. X. NO. II. Q7 
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There are many reasons which might lead us to suppose 
this ; we will merely glance at one. It is well known that in 
the material world God works by means of second causes, 
and through the ee of subordinate agents. For every 
effect that is produced in nature, for every result that is 
brought about in the kingdoms of organized or unorganized 
matter, many secondary powers are put in motion. In order 
that the seed may spring up from the bosom of the earth in 
which it is deposited, and yield its increase, the earth must 
give it nourishment, the sun and the rain must minister to it 
by turns, and many secret agents, unnoticed by the common 
eye, must codperate to unfold and sustain it through the 
various stages of its progressive life. And so it is in all the 
operations of nature; in none of them does God work by a 
single word or by a simple and immediate act of his will, but 
he employs the codperating agency of many means. In 
every manifestation of his Providence, the Divine Power is 
represented by some finite power. And why may it not be 
so in the spiritual world? If, between us and the clod be- 
neath our feet, there are innumerable orders of beings de- 
scending in regular gradation from an intelligent spirit to 
the lowest zoophyte, — each order dependent upon all the 
rest, and ministering to all the rest, — is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that between us and the Supreme Intelligence there 
may be, also, numberless orders of spiritual beings, ascend- 
ing in regular gradation from one degree of perfection to 
another, —some, departed spirits once inhabitants of this 
world, and some, angelic natures which were never clothed 
in clay, — and that we may be dependent on the various 
orders in this upward process as well as upon those beneath 
us, that they may minister to us as well as these? May not 
God operate upon our minds by means of unseen spiritual 
agents, as he operates upon other parts of creation through 
the agency of man? We have often thought that such an 
agency might best account for those secret suggestions, 
those sudden flashes of thought, those momentary inspira- 
tions of joy, of hope, of holy resolution, and all those 
subtile and nameless influences which cannot be traced to 
any antecedent cause, but which exercise such mysterious 
sway over our feelings and our actions. Many of those 
sympathies which bind us to our fellow-men, are also com- 
mon to us and other orders of being. We have, i in common 
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with them, those momentous truths which relate to God and 
eternity. For it cannot be that there are two kinds of in- 
telligence ; it must be one and the same universal reason 
that pervades and informs all orders of being, from intelligent 
man up to the highest archangel, who draws instruction 
from the very fountain of truth, ‘and reads the words of 
life as they are written in the mind of God. We have also, 
in common with other spirits, the same relations to a moral 
law, we have the same moral obligations, we are accountable 
to the same judge, we are connected with them as fellow- 
disciples of the same word, and as joint heirs of the same 
kingdom. . But this connexion is a matter of speculation 
and not of consciousness ; can it ever be sensibly realized ? 
That it cannot be realized by means of the senses, reason 
and experience are alike agreed. And it is well for us that 
it is so; it is well that we are not admitted to a visible inter- 
course with the inhabitants of that shadowy land. If it 
were so, we should soon become abstracted from all worldly 
interests, and give ourselves entirely up to the seductions of a 
spiritual world. In every breeze that sighed around our 
dwellings we should fancy we heard a spirit’s voice ; every 
uncertain image that floated before us in the dimness of 
twilight, would assume the form of some departed friend. 
The concerns of this life would gradually lose their impor- 
tance, earthly relations would be neglected, earthly duties 
forgotten, and our usefulness, as it respects this world, would 
be at an end. Nevertheless, who shall say that a sensible 
connexion of some kind between us and the world of spirits 
is impossible? Who shall say that human faith and the 
human will, those mighty agents, may not have power to 
bring us into a closer and a conscious union with the inhabi- 
tants of that world, and that one possessing these principles 
in a high degree may not master the conditions of such a 
union, and so avail himself of them as to apply them to the 
practical purposes of life ? 

Be this as it may, we are confident that the wonders per- 
formed by Swedenborg, will some day be found to admit of 
a nitural solution. Meanwhile, it should be observed, that 
these miracles, so called, differ widely, not only in degree, but 
in kind, from the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, to 
which alone that term is strictly applicable. ‘Those were 
effects produced in the natural world, — effects such as were 
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never witnessed before, and produced by a simple effort of 
the will, without the:aid of secondary causes or aiy inter- 
mediate agent. Swedenborg’s, on the contrary, consisted 
merely in the display of extraordinary knowledge, — knowl- 
edge which, it is supposed, could be obtained only by an 
intercourse with invisible spirits. Which of these two im, 
plies the greater power, we leave it for our readers to decide : 
whether it is easier to divine the secret thoughts of a human 
breast, or to command, by a word, the secret powers of 
nature, whether it is easier to converse with the dead or to 
raise the dead, whether it is easier to foretell natural events, 
or both to foretell and to bring about events transcending 
the powers of nature and unexampled in the whole course 
of time. Many are the wonders which human philosophy 
has not yet explained ; those recorded of Swedenborg are 
not more marvellous than many others. We are surrounded 
with mysteries. Life itself, and that subtile power by which 
the living thought acts on lifeless matter, by which intelli- 
gence moulds nature to its purpose, are secrets which 
human sense can never fathom. Mysterious processes are 
going on at every moment; their results are before us, but 
their beginning and direction no eye can trace, their number 
and their reach no thought can measure. These are the 
noiseless and unsearchable steps of a Power that walketh in 
darkness and worketh unseen. ‘This Power, in its ordinary 
operations, attracts no notice ; but at times, as if to remind 
us of its reality and unceasing presence, it varies its wonted 
course, and then strange phenomena appear ; we are made 
conscious of a present God, and we say that Providence has 
come near to us, or, if the human will happens to have takena 
direction which coincides with these exceptions in nature, 
we cry, ‘‘Amiracle!” The limits which divide the possible 
from the actual are so ill-defined, that it is impossible to say 
where the one begins and where the other ends. Both are 
but different aspects of the same Power. That Power is 
one, but it manifests itself in a duality. The infinite reflects 
itself, and forms an antithesis in the finite. This antithesis 
however is not ordinarily apparent ; the two blend together 
and operate as one, like the electric fluid before it has been 
resolved into its opposite polarities. Hence the common 
operations of nature, which, because they are common, we 
deem not mysterious, but refer to the single action of the 
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finite. But there are moments when this unity is dissolved, 
when the infinite and the finite appear separate and distinct. 
This takes place whenever those powers, which hover be- 
tween the two, and form, as it were, a connecting link, 
seeming alternately to partake of the nature of each, — the 
human will, the human imagination, &c. __ whenever these 
powers are ‘strongly and unusually moved, All that is mar- 
vellous in human life occurs at such times, arising at the 
point of junction between the infinite and the finite, the 
possible and the actual in the human mind. As at the 
meeting of night and day, new and strange colors appear 
in the heavens, — as the rainbow is formed at the junction 
of light and shade, —so at the resolution of this antithesis, 
midway between these two powers, on the confines of the 
ideal and the actual world, there lies a region of prodigies, 
and chimeras, and strange fantastic visions. 'To this place 
belong all kinds of portents, apparitions, and omens, fufil- 
ment of dreams, coincidences, the marvels of animal magne- 
tism, the effects of maternal imagination upon the unborn, 
and all those unclassed and unexplained phenomena which 
make up the world’s book of wonders. ‘To this category 
we refer the miracles of Swedenborg, and we are not with- 
out hope that the time is near for the discovery of some 
central principle, which, serving as the basis of a new 
science, shall connect together these disjointed fragments 
and mould them into one harmonious and intelligible body 
of truth. 

Another item in the historical evidence for the divine au- 
thority of Swedenborg, is the continuance ever since his 
time, and the growing prevalence of a sect professing his 
doctrine and receiving him as a messenger from God. This 
circumstance certainly has some weight, but every one must 
see that it would be dangerous to allow it much. If the 
reception of a doctrine be a test of its truth, if the preva- 
lence of a name be a test of divine authority, then the 
Catholic faith has higher claims than the Protestant, then 
the Koran is more true than the Gospel, and there is better 
evidence that Mahomet came forth from God to bind the 
world in chains, than that Christ was sent to redeem it. A 
better argument for the authority of this doctrine may be 
derived, we think, from its effects on the character of those 
who receive it. Whether it be owing to the direct influence 
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of their faith, or to the operation of prudential motives, or to 
the fact that this religion is not adapted to attract any but 
spiritually-minded men, certain it is, that the disciples of the 
New Church, as a body, have generally exhibited a more 
consistent holiness in their lives and conversation than any 
sect with which we are acquainted, and this notwithstanding 
a laxity on one point in their moral code, which might seein 
to authorize an occasional deviation from the strict line of 
rectitude. And not only so, but this church is also marked 
by an onward tendency, a progressive spirit, too often wanting 
in sects of higher pretensions. The propulsive elements of 
Christianity, liberty, charity, and truth are largely mixed up 
with their system. They are not a sect who suppose that 
religion is got by spasms, or that Christ is formed within by 
one convulsive effort of the soul. Their religion is not one 
which stops short at any given standard; it is of that kind 
which maketh wiser and better every day. They are pre- 
eminently an improving sect. But is this improvement the 
fruit of some new revelation, or is it the natural fruit of the 
Gospel? Is it of Swedenborg, or is it of Christ? We 
believe the latter. It may be that the New Church ex- 
hibits Christianity in a purer form,—that it contains a 
greater amount of truth and a smaller alloy of error than 
other sects; but does this imply a divine interposition? Is 
it any proof of inspiration? If such excellence really dis- 
tinguishes their system, it can be but comparative. It would 
be the height of absurdity to suppose, that it is absolute, — 
that these people are in possession of all truth and free 
from all error. Every sect lays claim to the same preémi- 
nence, and on this ground every sect might with the same 
justice claim divine authority for its doctrine. 

The obstinate persuasion and unalterable conviction for 
which the New Church are so remarkable, may be thought 
by some to argue favorably for the truth of their system. 
But it should be observed that the tenets of that system are 
very numerous and very positive, and that strength of con- 
viction is always in proportion to these circumstances ; wit- 
ness the strong attachment of the Mahometan and the Cath- 
olic to their respective faiths. Besides, this doctrine is of a 
peculiarly satisfactory nature; it exercises, more than other 
systems, the minds of those who embrace it, invites to spec- 
ulation, affords full scope to the imagination, flatters the 
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tastes of spiritually-minded men, and opens a prospect be- 
yond the grave more definite, and therefore more attractive, 
than is to be found in any other form of Christianity. But 
these are considerations which regard rather the internal 
than the historical evidence. There remains but one more 
source of external proof, and that is, the opinions of contem- 
porary critics. It has already been stated how highly Swe- 
denborg was estimated by all who were conversant with 
him. His character appears to have been generally consid- 
ered by his contemporaries as unexceptionable, exhibiting 
no trace either of mental aberration or of dishonest dealing. 
There were, however, exceptions to this judgment. By 
some he was regarded as a crazy enthusiast, and by some 
he was thought to be an impostor ; for which latter supposi- 
tion his connexion with Artista appears to have been the 
principal foundation. ‘The testimony of Kant, as to Swe- 
denborg’s intercourse with the spiritual world, has been 
somewhat triumphantly adduced as an argument of great 
weight in favor of his Apostolic authority. An article in the 
eighth number of “The New Jerusalem Magazine,” Boston, 
1830, gives that testimony as it is contained in a letter to 
Madame Charlotte de Knoblock, republished from a transla- 
tion in an English Journal of the same name. From this 
letter it appears that Kant had taken great pains to ascertain 
the correctness of those reports which were then in con- 
stant circulation concerning Swedenborg and his miraculous 
achievements. Nor is itat all surprising that one so interested 
in the cause of truth should bave been anxious to come at the 
heart of this mystery, and to know clearly the nature, extent, 
and value of that power by which Swedenborg had acquired 
such fame as a conjuror and a prophet. His letter contains 
the result of these investigations, but not the inference which 
Kant drew from them. He was not a man to make up an 
opinion hastily on a subject of such deep import; least of all 
was he disposed to infer a miraculous power and a divine 
commission from data so insufficient as the facts which have 
been mentioned above. Yet from the tenor of the remarks 
which accompany the translation of Kant’s letter in the 
article just alluded to, it would seem that the writer inferred 
a disposition on the part of that philosopher to favor Swe- 
denborg’s miraculous pretensions. Whether and how far 
this inference is justifiable, may be gathered from an essay 
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which Kant wrote in reference to that letter, and which 
contains his real opinion of Swedenborg,—an opinion formed, 
it would seem, from a study of his writings, and after a de- 
liberation of eight years.* This essay is entitled ‘“‘ Dreams 
of a Ghost-seer explained by Dreams of a Metaphysician ”’ ; + 
a large portion of it consists in a serious inquiry into the 
nature of spirits and the possibility of our conversing with 
them ; but that part which relates to Swedenborg is written 
in a playful, half-satirical manner, as if the subject were 
too absurd for a grave discussion. We will translate a few 
short passages for the benefit of those of our readers who 
may not have access to the original. 


“The prejudice which rejects without reason the whole of a 
relation which is brought forward with some degree of plausi- 
bility, is just as absurd as the prejudice which receives without 
examination all that is affirmed by common report. In endeav- 
ouring to avoid the former error, the author of this essay suf- 
fered himself to be carried too far by the latter. He confesses 
with a feeling of humiliation, that he was simple enough to 
inquire into the truth of certain relations of the above-mentioned 
character. He found,— as is usually the case where there is 
nothing to seek, — nothing. Now this of itself is a sufficient 
reason for writing a book, but to this was added also the im- 
portunity of known and unknown friends, a circumstance which 
has already cost the author’s modesty more than one literary 
production. Besides, a great work ¢ had been purchased and, 
what is worse, read, and so much trouble he was unwilling to 
lose. Hence arose the following essay which, we flatter our- 
selves, will give the reader full satisfaction, according to the 
nature of the subject ; inasmuch as he will not understand one 
third part, not believe another, and laugh at the rest.” — 

‘*«'There lives at Stockholm, a certain Mr. Swedenborg, — a 
man without office or profession subsisting entirely upon his 
own property, which is by no means inconsiderable. His sole 
occupation, as he tells us, for the last twenty years has con- 
sisted in conversing with angels and departed spirits, with 
whom he has a very intimate acquaintance, — in drawing from 
them information concerning the other world, and giving them 





* The letter to Madame de Knoblock was written in 1758. There 
he announces his intention of reading Swedenborg’s works which he 
accordingly did, and in 1766 published the above-mentioned essay. 

+ See Kant’s Vermischte Schriften. Vol. 2d. Halle. 1799. 

¢ Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Celestia.” 8 vols. Ato. 
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in exchange accounts of this. He fills whole volumes with the 
discoveries thus made and occasionally takes a journey to Lon- 
don to superintend their publication. He is not at all reserved 
in his communications, but converses with perfect openness 
about what he has seen and heard, and appears to be fully 
convinced of the truth of what he asserts, exhibiting no sign 
of studied deception or charlatanry. As, according to his own 
confession, he is the arch ghost-seer of all ghost-seers, so he is 
also of all mystics the arch-mystic, but this need not hinder 
those who are otherwise favorably inclined to spiritual influ- 


ences, from supposing that there is much truth wrapped up in 
his mysticism.” 


After giving an account of Swedenborg’s miracles, he says, 


“It will probably be asked what could have induced me to 
undertake so humble a task as to repeat stories which no rea- 
sonable man would listen to with patience, to say nothing of 
making them the theme of a philosophical discussion.”’ 


In the same manner he speaks of our author’s writings. 


‘‘The principal work of this writer contains eight quarto 
volumes full of nonsense which he proposes to the world as a 
new revelation under the title ‘ Arcana Celestia.’ They con- 
sist chiefly in an application of his visions to the discovery of a 
secret sense in the two first books of Moses, and to a similar 
exposition of the whole Scriptures. With these mystical inter- 
pretations we have at present nothing to do; we shall confine 
ourselves to the ‘ audita et visa,’ the things which his own eyes 
saw and his ears heard, as these lie at the foundation of all his 
other vagaries, and fall in with the metaphysical problem which 
we have proposed to ourselves. The author’s style is flat. His 
relations and their arrangement appear in truth to be the result 
of fanatical intuition, and afford little ground for suspecting that 
he was induced by the speculative aberrations of a perverted 
reason to forge them for purposes of deception,” &c. 


It is impossible to mistake the tone of these passages, they 
show clearly, we think, that Kant’s final opinion of Sweden- 
borg’s claims was any thing but favorable. As we believe 
Kant to have been the soundest thinker of his age on subjects 
of this kind, his opinion has greater weight with us than the 
opinion of any other man ; but so cheap do we hold external 
authority of all kinds, that we should hardly have: quoted it, 
had not so much stress been laid by the defenders of the 
New Church on the testimony contained in that unfortunate 

VOL. XV.—N. S. VOL. X. NO. II. 28 
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letter which seems to have been subsequently a subject of so 
much regret to its author. 

We believe that full justice has now been done to the his- 
torical part of the evidence for Swedenborg’s legation ; it 
only remains to inquire what argument can be derived for 
the divinity of his doctrine, from its internal character ; and 
we should accordingly proceed at once to the internal evi- 
dence, but that we have already consumed more time than 
we had intended. Yet as the character of the doctrine is the 
most important topic of proof, and as our principal, — we 
might say our only reason for not receiving Swedenborg, is 
derived from this source, we shall probably resume the sub- 
ject in some future number. 

Meanwhile we wish it to be understood, that we have not 
taken up this question in any spirit of ill will. We have no 
hostile feelings toward our brethren of the New Church. 
There is much that we respect in their character, there is 
much that we admire in their religion ; and could we separate 
Swedenborgianism from Swedenborg, the spirit of his doc- 
trine from that form of superstition in which it is now envel- 
oped, we should be almost willing to declare ourselves of 
this persuasion. But we have no sympathy with that idol- 
atry which can embrace a human tradition as if it were a 
revelation from God, We esteem it no light thing to set up 
any other name-whether of prophecy or of interpretation 
beside that name which alone is given for the salvation of 
man. It is one thing to acknowledge the truth of a theory 
in that relative sense in which truths of human discovery 
must always be understood, and it is quite another thing and, 
as it seems to us, an awful thing to claim for such discovery 
the direct authority of God. We war not with mysticism, 
though we think it a dangerous indulgence, like the love of 
strong drink, a mere feasting of the imagination, — “‘ which 
has no relish of salvation in’t”’: but when the wine of mys- 
ticism is poured into sacred vessels and drunken as the in- 
spiration of God, then the name of God is taken in vain and 
the worship of the most High is degraded into a heathenish 
mystery. 
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Art. VI.— Men and Manners in America. By the Au- 
thor of “ Cyril Thornton,” &c. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, and Blanchard. 1833. 8vo. pp. 410. 


Never was there produced a more violent conflict of 
opposing prejudices than by the publication of this book. 
The author begins by declaring himself endowed with his 
share of those which naturally belong to an Englishman ; 
and if he had not explicitly stated it, the fact would have 
been obvious enough. This is nearly equivalent to saying, 
that his opinions on all subjects are fixed, that he is fully 
persuaded of the unlimited superiority of his own country to 
all others, and that he has travelled neither for the sake of 
personal amusement or improvement, nor for the purpose of 
benefiting the institutions of his country by a comparison 
of them with those of others. There is nothing for an En- 
glishman to enjoy or approve in any other country ; and he 
is induced to travel, solely that he may return with a keener 
relish, and if possible with a more thorough self-compla- 
cency, to the habits of home, after enduring for a few 
months the martyrdom of seeing, without participating in 
foreign customs. It may easily be imagined that the haughty 
tone of English superciliousness grated rather harshly upon 
our ears, accustomed as we are to the comfortable persua- 
sion that we are in some respects better off than the inhabi- 
tants of Europe. Fortunately for us it was not for the first 
time. We are becoming rather accustomed to such saluta- 
tions, and if they are repeated for a little while longer, we 
shall, perhaps, be quite indifferent to them. The discipline 
to which we are exposed, and for which we are expected 
by those who administer it to be extremely grateful, is some- 
thing like that of the sparring-academy, in which the pupil, 
by dint of receiving hard knocks, must acquire the more 
agreeable power of giving them. In this school the art of 
reciprocating disagreeable things is all that can be learnt; 
and though it is dignified with the title of the art of self- 
defence, yet it can be a defence against the most vulgar and 
violent rudeness only. 

Scarcely had our ears ceased to tingle from the effects 
of the buffet they had received from the gentle and elegant 
Mrs. Trollope, when we were called to encounter the more 
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vigorous blows liberally dealt out to us by the ungloved 
hand of Major Hamilton. In this case there is a little of 
the feeling of surprise and disappointment mingled with 
our regret at being obliged to repel such attacks from such a 
quarter. When Mr. Hamilton came among us, we congrat- 
ulated ouselves that we had at length a British traveller, 
who, coming from that part of the nation whose character is 
most nearly allied to our own, was able to understand us, if 
not to sympathize with us; who had exhibited literary tal- 
ents of a high order, and would therefore write well; who 
had travelled much, and might reasonably be expected to 
have an enlarged mode of thinking, and a wide field of com- 
parison ; who was in that rank of society which, as we have 
been taught, contains the finest specimens of human nature ; 
in short, that we were receiving, in the true sense of the 
word, an accomplished gentleman, who could not be tempted 
either to injustice or carelessness. We expected (as it was 
then reported that he had a book in contemplation) to have 
our character fairly held up to us, our peculiarities pointed 
out, our faults, of which we trust we are not unconscious, 
truly delineated, our merits, if any, allowed, and the pe- 
culiar circumstances which have produced our character, or 
in any way operated upon it, traced with some spirit of phi- 
losophy. His reception among us was in accordance with 
these expectations, friendly even to cordiality. We took 
pleasure in showing that we respected him for what he had 
already done to gain an elevated reputation, and in affording 
him every facility for acquiring, what we supposed was his 
object,accurate information respecting the state of the coun- 
try. We might have spared ourselves the trouble ; — for 
with every possible facility, he has failed to acquire accurate 


information in many respects ; and the only return we have 
received for civility, is that he has 


“ all our faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into our teeth.” 


Are we so egregiously deceived by our patriotism or by 
the inordinate vanity Mr. Hamilton attributes to us, or is it 
true that there is nothing,—absolutely nothing, —#in the 
condition, or institutions, or character of our fellow-coun- 
trymen that an intelligent traveller can commend, or remark 
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upon with pleasure? It is certain that there is not a single 
general commendation of either in Mr. Hamilton’s book ; 
and if this be justice, we are the most remarkable people on 
the face of the earth; for there is no other nation, savage 
or civilized, in which some good quality, or some favorable 
condition, might not be observed by the unprejudiced for- 
eigner. 

But, the truth is, we despair of ever seeing a book on this 
country written by a British traveller of good sense, good 
education, and liberality of mind. If such men as Captain 
Hall and Major Hamilton are found wanting in these quali- 
fications, to whom shall we look? If there is such a person 
in the United Kingdom, one who can write with a reasona- 
ble degree of impartiality, who is endowed with a moderate 
share of sagacity, patience, and good nature, and who has 
ever read a word of our colonial history, we intreat him to 
come and spend a year or two among us, and then add one 
to the catalogue of Travels in the United States. He will 
be doing infinite service to both countries, saving us from 
the ignorant praise and the ignorant abuse which is showered 
upon us in England, and saving Great Britain. from the 
ill-will she is in a fair way of treasuring up for herself in the 
minds of her own children. 

In addition to the mischief arising from want of liberality, 
there is an objection to be made to Mr. Hamilton’s book, 
which we could not have anticipated. We thought we had 
to deal with a thorough-bred gentleman ; one with whom 
politeness was the habitual expression of natural feeling, and 
not the thin disguise thrown over his real sentiments by the 
man of the world. But his book abounds with assertions 
and insinuations, with sweeping condemnations of whole 
classes, and violent denunciations of individuals, with vulgar 
language, and coarse descriptions, which are characteristic 
of any thing but the well-bred man, which mark the writer 
deficient in sagacity, and the traveller devoid of tact. Perhaps 
we ought to make some allowance for an infirmity of temper, 
a splenetic disposition, which, however usual, is rarely ex- 
hibited in so undisguised a manner as by Mr. Hamilton. 
The idea of a Custom-House officer is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to him ; and he seems rather inclined to boast of having 
imbibed a prejudice against Mr. Webster because he was 
frequently mentioned with praise, and of having resolutely 
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denied himself the pleasure of seeing the water-works of 
Philadelphia, for the same reason. It is a pity that the 
praise he heard, from some persons in England, of the insti- 
tutions of the United States, had not altogether prevented 
his tour. 

These remarks may seem to come with an ill grace from 
Boston, a place distinguished by Mr. Hamilton with much 
praise. We beg leave to say, that we are fully sensible of 
the value of this praise, heightened as it is by its rarity; 
that we prize it as the reluctant confession of an unwilling 
witness. But we cannot be prevented by the sweets thus 
adroitly placed on the edge of the cup, from tasting the bit- 
terness of the gall which fills it. We belong to New Eng- 
land ; we are part of a people whose character is marked, 
according to Mr. Hamilton, by the agreeable qualities of 
imperlinence, meanness, excessive vanity, devotion to money, 
coldness to every generous impulse, bigotry, and narrowness 
of mind ; and is unredeemed by a single amiable or estima- 
ble trait, which he could discover, unless industry and love 
of order may be so considered. We belong also to a class 
of Christians, of whom Mr. Hamilton has spoken in a 
manner which would not be tolerated between individuals, 
and which no gentleman should allow himself to use towards 
a considerable class of respectable persons. ‘* Jonathan 
chose his religion, as one does a hat, because it fitted him.” 
So then, the reason and argument to which Unitarianism 
confessedly appeals, went for nothing with Jonathan; he 
had no regard to the truth or falsehood of the tenets ; his 
convictions were of no moment; but he deliberately chose 
a religious system for its convenience. It sits as lightly 
upon him as an easy hat, and will be exchanged for “a 
better and more Orthodox covering,’ when his head is more 
fully developed. We shall not condescend to reply to ob- 
servations of this character. It is enough for us that ‘ we 
know whom we have believed,” and are able, upon suitable 
occasions, “ to give a reason for the faith that is in us.”’ 

There is a paragraph, however, upon the character of 
Unitarianism upon which we wish to offer a single com- 
ment. 


“The sermon was elegant, but somewhat cold and unem- 
phatic. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? A Unitarian 
is necessarily cut off from all appeals to those deeper sources 
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of feeling, which, in what is called Evangelical preaching, 
are found to produce such powerful effects. No spirit was 
ever strongly moved by a discourse on the innate beauty of 
virtue, or arguments in favor of moral purity, drawn from 
the harmony of the external world. The inference that man 
should pray, because the trees blossom and the birds sing, is 
about as little cogent in theory as the experience of mankind 
has proved it in practice. The sequitur would be quite as 
good, were it asserted that men should wear spectacles be- 
cause bears eat horse-flesh, and ostriches lay eggs in the sand. 
But, admitting the conclusion to be clear as the day-light, the 
disease of human depravity is too strong to be overcome by 
the administration of such gentle alteratives. Recourse must 
be had to stronger medicines, and these, unfortunately, the 
chest of the Unitarian does not furnish.’ — p, 94. 


In the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Acts, we read: ‘‘ And as he reasoned of righteousnes, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.”’ Did Paul 
preach of ‘‘the disease of human depravity,” of ‘one 
grand and universal atonement, and appeal to those sudden 
and preternatural impulses which have given assurance to 
the pious?”’ We are content to have our weapons of the 
same temper with those of Christ and his Apostles, and will 
cheerfully leave to those who need them all appeals to sud- 
den and preternatural impulses, provided our preachers will 
reason to us of “ righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.” 

After the army of blundering British travellers who have 
overrun our country, we cannot complain that Mr. Hamilton 
is remarkably inaccurate. He has made, however, some 
curious and extraordinary mistakes, both in trifles and more 
important matters. Among the former may be mentioned his 
taking the monument on Bunker hill for one erected to the 
memory of Washington; adding, ‘“‘a more appropriate site 
could not be found.” For ourselves we should imagine some 
ground upon which Washington had gained a victory would 
be more appropriate than one upon which a battle was lost 
before Washington’s arrival to take the command of the 
army. 

He speaks of Tremont House in a very complimentary 
manner, but his critique upon a part of the architectural 
ornament of it is singularly unfortunate. 
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‘The dining-hall,” he says, ‘‘ which is here the chief object 
of admiration, is defective, both in point of taste and propor- 
tion. The ceiling, in the first place, is too low ; and then the 
ranges of Ionic columns, which extend the whole length of the 
apartment, are mingled with Ante of the composite order ; 
thus defacing, by the intermixture of a late Roman barbarism, 
the purer taste of Greece.” — pp. 91, 92. 


We can assure him that the Ante are not of the composite 
order, nor have they any thing to do with a late Roman 
barbarism. ‘They are copied from Ante in the temple of 
Eleusis, the same city, and the same era, which furnished the 
originals for ‘the design of the ceiling, the proportions of 
the columns, and the models of their capitals and bases.” * 


“In visiting a foreign city, a traveller, — especially an English 
one, — usually expects to find, in the aspect of the place and its 
inhabitants, some tincture of the barbaric.” — pp. 14, 15. 


The English traveller is as sure to find it, as he is to ex- 
pect it. The models of Greece itself are “ defective in point 
of taste.” 

Mr. Hamilton has a happy faculty of making us appear 
ridiculous by our ignorant admiration of undeserving objects, 
or exaggerated praise of what is but tolerable. ‘Thus he 
says he has heard the construction of Tremont House 
‘“‘oravely praised by men of talent and intelligence, as one of 
the proudest achievements of American genius.” He also 
observes that this hotel and a church in the same street, are 
‘‘ pointed out to strangers as worthy of all the spare admira- 
tion at their disposal.” We are bound to believe him, but 
we are tolerably familiar both with the church and the hotel, 
and have some acquaintance with men of talent and intelli- 
gence among us ; yet we never heard either of those build- 
ings called specimens of American genius, nor ever heard 
King’s Chapel commended for any thing but a certain vener- 
able appearance, which its antiquity of nearly eighty years 
gives it, among the surrounding buildings of yesterday. 

Mr. Hamilton bas attributed to Boston the prevalence of 
a custom -which we have heard of as existing in some other 
parts of the country, but which, so far as we know, is not the 
fashion here. We refer to the practice of observing Satur- 


day evening as part of the Sabbath. 





* Description of Tremont House, pp. 10, 11. 
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But these are trifles, and would deserve no notice but for 
the sneering, Captious tone in which they are put forth, and 
which would seem the favorite manner of British travellers. 
There are a great many others of similar character, but in 
the affluence of subjects for remark afforded us by this book, 
we cannot spare time or space to enumerate them. A more 
important mistake is that of attributing to the New-England- 
ers ‘an apathetic temperament,” (p. 1203) and another is 
that of imagining “attachment to republicanism to be less 
fervent in this quarter of the Union than in any other,” 
(p. 118.) If Mr. Hamilton had laughed at us for a foolish 
enthusiasm, which is often exhibited for individuals, or for 
new projects, he would not have erred so materially. A 
popular preacher, or instructer, or actor, excites an enthusi- 
asm not unfrequently, which, however excessive and absurd 
it may sometimes be, proves any thing but apathy. Soa 
scheme whether for making money, or for spending it, for 
constructing a road,a mill-pond, or a hospital, is often seized 
with an avidity, a sort of simultaneous general impulse, that 
is rarely exhibited elsewhere, and would go far to prove, not 
that we are less, but that we are more excitable than other 
people. Almost all our benevolent institutions have been 
successfully established at moments when public attention 
has been roused to the want to be supplied ; and the call to 
supply it has never yet been met by any thing short of an 
enthusiastic generosity. But, says Mr. Hamilton, the New- 
Englander is ‘‘ of all God’s creatures the least liable to be 
influenced by circumstances appealing to the heart or 
imagination,” (p. 116.) 


‘The New-Englanders are a cold, shrewd, calculating, and 
ingenious people, of phlegmatic temperament, and perhaps 
have in their composition less of the stuff of which enthusiasts 
are made, than any other inthe world.”..... “Talk to him of 
what is high, generous, and noble, and he will look on you 
with a vacant countenance. But tell him of what is just, 
proper, and essential to his own well-being or that of his fami- 
ly, and he is all ear. His faculties are always sharp ; his feel- 
ings are obtuse.’ — pp. 94, 95. 


It was doubtless from little, mean, personal motives, that 
our hospitals for the sick, the deaf, the blind, the insane 
were erected, that our asylums for orphans, and houses of 
reformation were established. It was a people destitute of 
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imagination and excitability who thronged the theatres and 
payed the most unusual and extravagant prices for seats, 
when a Cooke, or a Kean, or a Kemble vainly attempted to 
rouse their “‘ apathetic temperament.” It was a nation of 
‘obtuse feelings’? who received, a few years since, with 
such remarkable indifference and coldness, a visit from an 
old benefactor, a friend in their hour of need, the patriot 
of two hemispheres. But what could be expected of those 
who cannot be moved by ‘what is high, generous, and 
noble,”’ who have but ‘‘ half a_ heart,’ and that half de- 
voted with ‘* entire prostration ’’ to the worship of Mammon ? 
We feel it difficult to speak with becoming moderation of a 
mistake so injurious, and so palpable. We do not say, 
that he who could pass through our country and find noth- 
ing indicative of the high, generous, and noble, is wanting 
in those qualities himself, or does not know how to sympa- 
thize with them ; but we do say, that he has shown himself 
very ill qualified to publish a book of travels in any coun- 
try. 

The other error we have mentioned, namely, that we are 
less attached to republicanism than the people of other parts 
of the Union is equally flagrant. It is true we are not so 
much inclined to talk of our republicanism as our Southern 
friends; but some observers would have thought that cir- 
cumstance an indication of our being still more deeply im- 
bued with its spirit than they are. Even Mr. Hamilton 
has remarked that our constitutions of government “are, in 
truth, republican in a degree verging on democracy” ;— 
while Virginia adheres “ to a constitution comparatively 
aristocratic.”” Not only our state constitutions, but our 
town and city corporations, our counties, districts, parishes, 
all forms of organization that can be named or thought of 
among us, are essentially and truly republican. ‘They have 
always been so, from the time when a form of civil polity 
was established on board the Mayflower, in 1620, to the 
present moment. Neither we nor our fathers ever dreamt 
of any other mode of social existence ; it is essential to us 
as the air we breathe; and a New-Englander, when acci- 
dentally living under any other form of government, feels 
himself in a constrained and unnatural position, from which 
he recovers only on his native soil. For more than two 
hundred years we have been republicans. ‘The revolution 
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changed the hands in. which certain powers of government 
were placed. We transferred them from the king, lords, and 
commons, to the president and congress of the United States. 
But our form of government remained essentially the same 
as before. We did not then become, as all English travel- 
lers seem to think, we did not then become republican. 
There is scarcely a government in Europe which within two 
hundred years has not varied more in its essential charac- 
teristics than have these New England states. Even those 
that are still despotic, are so in a very different sense and 
manner from what they were two hundred years ago; and 
of those which are not so, every one has been, within that 
period, convulsed over and over again, not only with for- 
eign and domestic wars, but with revolutionary changes 
in their systems of government. As for England, where it 
is the fashion to talk of the permanence of their institutions, 
where church and state, king, lords, and commons consti- 
tute the hypostatic union and glorious trinity of all ortho- 
dox political believers, it is really ludicrous to compare 
their eternal boast of the stability of their government, 
with what has really taken place within two centuries. 
Under James the First and Charles, England had not yet 
emerged from the darkness of despotism, when suddenly 
we find her involved in the whirlwind of anarchy and 
pseudo-republicanism, which is calmed only by the re- 
appearance of despotism in its most odious form under 
Cromwell, and its most disgusting one under Charles the 
Second. Soon another ‘‘ change comes o’er the spirit of ” 
the times, and despotism is softened down to limited 
monarchy under William and Anne. Then comes the 
Hanover Settlement, which reduces the king to a mere 
instrument in the hands of others, a pageant, a machine, and 
the government gradually becomes an aristocracy. This 
tendency was not at first perceived in its full extent. It 
was still called and thought a limited monarchy; but for 
about fifty years past, the aristocracy have felt and used 
all their power, till the people are again becoming impatient 
under so long a continuance of one form of government, and 
seem now to be ina transition state from aristocracy to repub- 
licanism. We pass over the little episodes of a few rebellions 
and insurrections. Dundee and Prince Charles, the cove- 
nanters, the “ glorious and immortal memory,” &c. &c. are 
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things that had better be forgotten. And we do not refer 
to what we have mentioned in any spirit of unkindness 
or reproach; we know that every struggle has resulted 
in good, and that without the spirit of liberty the struggles 
could not have occurred. But why reproach us for the 
want of permanence in our institutions, when so few existing 
governments can show so long a history, and none can 
appeal to one marked by so much contentment, national 
prosperity, and individual security and comfort? 

It would have been unpardonable in an English educated 
traveller, if he had omitted the usual tirade against the dia- 
lect of the country; and accordingly Mr. Hamilton has 
favored us with his remarks on this subject. 


“‘Even by this educated and respectable class, the commonest 
words are often so transmogrified as to be placed beyond the 
recognition of an Englishman. The word does is split into 
two syllables, and pronounced do-es. Where, for some incom- 
prehensible reason, is converted into whare, there into thare ; 
and I remember, on mentioning to an acquaintance that I had 
called on a gentleman of taste in the arts, he asked, ‘‘ Whether 
he shew (showed) me his pictures.” Such words as oratory 
and dilatory, are pronounced with the penult syllable long and 
accented ; missionary becomes missionairy; angel, dungel ; 
danger, ddnger, &c. 

‘But this is not all. The Americans have chosen arbitra- 
rily to change the meaning of certain old and established Eng- 
lish words, for reasons which they cannot explain, and which I 
‘ doubt much whether any European philologist could under- 
stand. The word clever affords a case in point. It has here 
no connexion with talent, and simply means pleasant or 
amiable. Thus, a good-natured blockhead, in the American 
vernacular, is aclever man ; and having had this drilled into me, 
I foolishly imagined that all trouble with regard to this word at 
least was at anend. It was not long, however, before I heard 
of a gentleman having moved into a clever house, of another 
succeeding to a clever sum of money, of a third embarking in 
a clever ship, and making a clever voyage, with a clever cargo ; 
and of the sense attached to the word in these various combi- 
nations, I could gain nothing like a satisfactory explanation.” 
— pp. 127, 128. 


We cannot flatter Mr. Hamilton by saying that his “ fac- 
ulties are always sharp,” if, when he got so far as to 
discover that ‘‘ clever,” applied to a man, meant a good 
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sort of person, he could not make a similar explanation of 
it when applied to a cargo ora house. ‘‘ Does,” split into 
two syllables! We never heard it, and do not know what 
he means. As for “where” and ‘there’ we will attempt 
to illustrate the ‘‘incomprehensible reason” for our pro- 
nunciation. In the first place, it is spelt in the best pronounc- 
ing dictionaries in such a way as to indicate precisely the 
pronunciation Mr. Hamilton disapproves. This is pretty 
good prima facie evidence, we think. In the next place, we 
find a series of that class of persons who are generally al- 
lowed to have some knowledge and some rights on this 
topic, we mean the classical poets of the language, confirm- 
ing our enunciation by the words with which they have 
rhymed those in question. Is Dryden any authority on this 
point? We find the following couplet in the second book 
of his translation of the Aneis. 


“Then to my father’s house I make repair, 
With some small glimpse of hope to find her there.” 


Pope is tolerably accurate in his rhymes. ‘Take the follow- 
ing as specimens: 


“The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 
Prologue to Satires. 


“ And snatch me, o’er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, or Athens, when he will, and where.” 


Imitation of Horace. 
“In palace-yard at nine you ll find me there, — 
At ten for certain, Sir, in Bloomsbury Square.” Ibid. 


Thomson perpetrates rhymes between “there” and 
“despair,” and “ air.” 
Cowper says: 
“Home! Native home! O might he but repair, 
He must, — he will, though death attends him there.” 
But perhaps these are antiquated authorities, and not suffi- 
cient guides for modern refinement. Will Byron suffice ? 


“ And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there.” 


Or Scott ? 


“Nor track nor path way might declare 
That human foot frequented there.” 
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Miss Baillie surely will have some weight with Mr. Ham- 
ilton, and in a piece called ‘“* A November Night’s Traveller,” 
written for a collection edited by her, she says : 


‘Some witch is casting cantraips there ; 
The linen hovers in the air!” 


Is this any excuse for the barbarism, or does Mr. Hamil- 
ton prefer the Cumbrian pronunciation, according to which, 
if we recollect right, these words would rhyme with ‘ near,” 
or does he like still better the genuine Scottish whar ? 

To “shew” we fear we must plead guilty, and have 
nothing to urge in extenuation of the offence, but the analogy 
of some other words, as ‘‘ blow, blew,” for instance. ‘The 
accusation about ‘ oratory,” ‘ dilatory,” and ‘ missionary,” 
we totally deny ; and with regard to “angel” and ‘‘dan- 
ger,” we do not know precisely what is meant to be charged 
upon us; but the first syllable of these words, as usually 
pronounced throughout the whole United States, would rhyme 
with “cane,” and if that is wrong, we shall be happy to 
be set right. We are accused, too, of having changed the 
meaning of the word “ fine’ into something equivalent to 
superior ; thus a ‘‘ fine woman ” means with us a person of un- 
common talent or agreeableness. We admit it, and ask why we 
should not be permitted to modify the meaning of the word 
‘‘fine,” as well as the Englishman that of the word “nice.” 
‘©A nice person,’ means Anglicé, one possessed of all 
excellent qualities. Is that the original and peculiar mean- 
ing of the word? But with regard to fine, it is rather the 
English who have restricted its meaning in a particular case, 
than we who have extended or altered it. ‘ A fine woman,” 
in the English sense, is a woman of handsome person ; but 
when applied to the other sex, it is used by Englishman and 
Scotchman in precisely the same sense as by the American. 
‘A fine fellow,” means the same in Edinburgh, London, 
and New York. “Thou art a fine young fellow, I'll be 
bound for thee,” said Pleydell to Harry Bertram, oa the 
evening of his recognition; and Mr. Webster, or Mr. Ser- 
geant, or Judge Marshall would have said just the same 
thing under the same circumstances, except that the pro- 
noun and verb would have taken the plural form. As for 
‘reckon, guess, and calculate,’ they are the best of Eng- 


lish, and we have a right to use them as often as we please ; 
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and “ progress” is found so convenient a verb, that it is 


used quite as frequently by English writers of the present 
day as by ourselves. 

We have now a few remarks to make upon the language 
of this defender of the Shakspeare and Milton standard. 
Will Mr. Hamilton tell us on what authority he says ‘‘ in- 
quiries at,” or ‘different to’? What classical authors use 
the words “ transmogrified,”’ (which we see more than once, 
and even dignified with capitals at the top of the 231st page 
of the American edition), ‘ gumption,” “ toggery,” and 
“¢ spatchcock?”” What this last word signifies, is beyond 
both our knowledge and our capacity of guessing, Yankees 
though we are. Of what consequence are “ conversational 
anomalies,” even perpetrated, as Mr. Hamilton says, “ with 
the most remorseless impunity,” compared with these print- 
ed and published anomalies in an elaborate work of an 
accomplished and elegant British writer? They are com- 
mitted with an equally “remorseless impunity,” —if any 
body knows what that means, — and by one who claims the 
privilege of expressing his “natural feeling at finding the 
language of Shakspeare and Milton gratuitously degraded.” 
He says that ‘in another century the dialect of the Ameri- 
cans will become utterly unintelligible to an Englishman, 
unless the present progress of change be arrested.” We 
do not anticipate any such catastrophe, unless our grand- 
children get a burr in their throats, or “ a bee in their bon- 
nets,” or acquire the English fashionable art of murmuring 
in undertoned indistinctness. We have often been obliged 
to listen with all the attention of which we were capable (and 
we are not deaf), when conversing with English ladies 
especially, in order to catch articulate sounds enough to 
enable us to ‘‘guess’’ what they said, and reply appropri- 
ately. It is not necessary to prophesy what is to be a 
century hence. At the present moment one can hardly 
travel through two counties of England without discovering 
peculiarities of expression, and in most cases the dialects are 
entirely unintelligible to the stranger; while we presume Mr. 
Hamilton had little or no difficulty in understanding others, 
or in making himself understood, in his extensive tour 
through this country. It is as easy to understand a Ken- 
tuckian or a Georgian, as a Pennsylvanian or a Yankee ; and 
much easier to comprehend all of them than a Yorkshire- 
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man, a Somersetshire man, a Cumbrian, or a Scotchman. 
We are not disposed to complain when we “are buffeted 
for our faults,’ but it would really be agreeable to have an 
instructer able to teach us by example, as well as by pre- 
cept. 

Upon our district schools in New England Mr. Hamilton 
takes occasion to commit a slight mistake, which it may be 
as well to mention in passing. “He says the principle of the 
establishments is the same as that of the parish schools of 
Scotland ; the only difference is in the details. Now if he 
have not committed some blunder about his own country, as 
gross as those which abound in his book respecting ours, we 
undertake to say there is a very material difference in the 
principle of the two establishments. ‘In Scotland the 
land-owners of each parish contribute the means of educa- 
tion for the body of the people. ‘The school-house and 
dwelling-house of the master are provided and kept in repair 
by an assessment on the land, which is likewise burdened 
with the amount of his salary,” (p. 124.) In Scotland the 
land-owners are comparatively few. ‘They are the aristoc- 
racy, and contribute to the means of education, not of their 
own children, but of the body of the people, — the poorer 
sort, who pay a small contribution, to prevent the appear- 
ance of sending their children to a charity school. In this 
country every body who has any property, or who is taxed 
at all, pays his share for the support of the public schools, 
whether his property be in land or stocks ; and nearly all 
those who contribute to defray the expenses of the schools, 
contribute also to increase the number of pupils. There is 
no pretence that one small class of persons ‘ contribute the 
means of education for the body of the people.” The body 
of the people contribute those means for themselves. The 
expenses of schools are included in the general tax-bill 
which every inhabitant of a town pays; and the funds thus 
collected are disbursed by the town authorities, who are 
responsible to the body of the people, and removeable every 
year. One of the things to which the officers of a town are 
required to be especially attentive, in this country, is the 
state of the schools. Neglect in mothing is so likely to be 
visited with loss of office as in this. 


~y 


We cannot admit, therefore, that the difference between 
the parish schools of Scotland, and the district schools of 
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New England is in “details only.” It is essential, and 
arises from other differences in the character and circum- 
stances of the two people. 

It is curious to observe the different remarks which Mr. 
Hamilton makes upon the effect of a system which he con- 
tends is so similar in the two countries. ‘In Scotland,” he 
says, ‘‘ the instances are few, indeed, in which a child is suf- 
ered to grow up without sufficient instruction to ‘enable him to 
discharge respectably the duties of the situation he is destined 
to fill.”” But what effect does the system of public instruction 
in America produce? Any thing like this? Are the mass of 
the people taught to discharge the duties of their stations re- 
spectably ? If they be,’ Mr. Hamilton did not discover the fact. 
The only observation he makes upon the effect of our schools 
is the following. ‘‘ ‘Though the schoolmaster has long exer- 
cised his vocation in these states, the fruit of his labors is 
but little apparent in the language of his pupils. The 
amount of bad grammar in circulation is very great; that of 
barbarisms enormous.” (p. 127.) We must import some 
Scotch schoolmasters; and we call the attention of all Yan- 
kee school committees to the necessity of the case. 

Consistency in his remarks seems to have few charms for 
Mr. Hamilton ; he does not trouble himself to keep up the 
appearance of it. He is perpetually abusing us for devotion 
to money, and yet he tells a story of a young Haytian, which 
would show that we are less thorough worshippers of Mam- 
mon than his own countrymen ; that there are some things 
money cannot buy of us. Again, he spent three weeks in 
Boston, where he professes himself to have been pleased 
with his reception, and speaks highly of the character of 
the population. This is all he saw of New England, ex- 
cept what was necessary in coming from New York, by way 
of Providence, and returning by way of Worcester, Spring- 
field, Hartford, and New Haven. Yet there is no portion of 
the nation whom he scolds so unmercifully as the Yankees. 
Where did he get all this disagreeable knowledge of our 
character? He surely would not believe all the foolish 
stories that are circulated, half in fun and half in displeasure 
about the Yankees, in other parts of the Union. He ah 
not imbibe all the prejudices of that portion of our popula- 
tion who have any against us, in opposition to his own 
observations. Where did he hear that ‘the whole race of 
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Yankee pedlars [pedlers], in particular, are proverbial for 
dishonesty ? That they go forth in annual thousands to lie, 
cog, cheat, and swindle?”’ The most vehement nullifier 
of South Carolina could say nothing worse of us; and for 
ourselves we do not believe quite ‘the whole of this very 
gentlemanly account. If our pedlers go forth every year 
only to lie and swindle, how does it happen that they do it 
every year successfully ? One would think our southern 
and western friends had had experience enough of us to 
render them cautious. It is said that no one is deceived 
twice in the same way ; and if our pedlers can, every year, 
pass off the quantity of commodities they carry with them, 
merely by force of lying and swindling, they must have a 
fertility of invention unequalled either by the Andrew Fair- 
services of Scotland, or the Hajji Babas of Persia. We 
suspect Mr. Hamilton, however, of having been beguiled, 
not by the pedlers, but by the anti-pedlers; and of having 
digested a large mass of prejudice against them, which does 
great credit to his powers of deglutition, but not so much to 
the nicety and discrimination of his palate. We are the 
more inclined to this opinion, because we find he takes every 
opportunity of setting down what is disagreeable as charac- 
teristic, while he never mentions the per contra side of the 
account. ‘Thus he tells an exceedingly unpleasant anecdote 
as characteristic of Yankees (for which we refer our readers 
to pp. 145, 146), of a woman who very ungraciously ac- 
cepted a loan of money, and afterwards neglected to repay 
the sum till it was called for. The following are his remarks 
upon the transaction : 


“The truth is, that the woman was very far from being a 
swindler. She was only a Yankee, and troubled with an indis- 
position, — somewhat endemic in New England, — to pay 
money. She thought, perhaps, that a man who had been so 
imprudent as to lend to a stranger, might be so negligent as 
to forget to demand repayment. The servant might have lost 
her address; in short, it was better to take the chances, how- 
ever small, of ultimately keeping the money, than to restore it 
unasked. All this might be very sagacious, but it certainly 
was not very high-principled or very honest.’ — pp. 146, 147. 


Mr. Hamilton was unfortunate in his experience; but 
it so happens that a friend of ours, in travelling between 
Boston and Springfield, once met with a case somewhat 
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similar. A respectable-looking woman was observed to 

decline taking meals with the other passengers in the coach. 

Upon inquiry it was ascertained that from some accidental 

disappointment, she had not money enough to pay for her 

passage to New York, and for her meals also. The neces- 

sary amount was furnished, for which she returned suitable 

acknowledgments at the time ; and the money was refunded 

by the first mail, with warm expressions of the gratitude of 
herself and her friends. Now which of these is the most 

characteristic anecdote ? — An American gentleman was, not 

many years ago, travelling from London to Dublin. At 

Holyhead, an officer of the army, with whom he had been 

very pleasantly associated on the road, bade him adieu. 

‘“‘ Why, how is this,”’ said our friend, “ are you not going to 

Dublin?” ‘ Yes, but I am out of funds, and must wait till 
I get a remittance.” ‘Allow me to supply you. It’sa 

trifle, and waiting here will be tedious.” After some urging 
he accepted the requisite three guineas. He resided at the 
same hotel with the American in Dublin, though they did 
not meet very frequently. At length, our friend was taking 
his departure early one morning, when he was particularly 
requested by a servant not to leave the house without 
seeing his late travelling companion. As this was strongly 
urged, he was ushered into the officer’s sleeping apartment, 
where he was received with profuse apologies for neglect in 
returning the three guineas ; the address of his banker was 
noted down, and vehement assurances of payment were re- 
iterated. From that hour to this neither our friend, nor our 
friend’s banker has seen the three guineas. Was this char- 
acteristic of the ‘“‘ very high-principled” British officer ? 
Or is it to be accounted for by the occasional confusion of 
brain of an I[rish captain? We should be ashamed of our 
friend, were he to suppose it a characteristic trait of any 
class of men; and were we particularly interested in Mr. 
Hamilton’s reputation for good sense or fairness, we should 
be greatly chagrined at his conclusions, 

We had intended to speak of many other things in this 
book which require notice, to point out a few more mistakes, 
rash prophecies, vulgar language, and prejudiced descrip- 
tions ;* but we are tired of the odious task ; and quit it, not 





* Under these heads we should have mentioned his reference of the 
Amboy and Bordentown rail-road to some distant age, as ‘a specula- 
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because we have exhausted the topics, but because we have 
neither time nor inclination to write a book instead of a 
review of one. We are desirous of showing, however, that 
we have so much of the Christian temper in us that we can 
return good for evil, and, though Mr. Hamilton would find 
little or nothing to praise in this country, that we are still 
disposed to acknowledge all his merits, even in this disa- 
greeable production. His style is very lively, and with the 
exception of the “‘anomalies”’ we have pointed out is cor- 
rect, agreeable, and easy. There is also a fund of humor 
which displays itself in a quiet but effective way, now and 
then, and makes one laugh in spite of the ¢/ humor which 
the greater part of the volume is adapted to exhibit and 
produce. Another thing which pleased us, is the manliness 
of the book. The author never flinches from expressing, in 
the most undisguised manner, what seems to be his real 
opinion ; and although he might have done the same thing less 
coarsely sometimes, he tells us truths which it will be well 
for us to think of, and points out some faults which we 
cannot too soon correct. We agree with him almost entirely 
in his remarks about the curiosity displayed here, the un- 

leasant rapidity with which meals are despatched; and in 
bie more serious observations on the style of oratory, and on 
the mode of doing business, in Congress. 

We commend Mr. Hamilton also for having avoided 
the sickly, nauseous loyalty (if that is the proper name of 
the feeling), which made Captain Basil Hall find every thing 
so delightful in Canada, after escaping from these barbaric 
states. Mr. Hamilton speaks of things there as they strike 
most people, as no better than in the United States, if as 
well. Captain Hall thought a corduroy road in Canada, as 
smooth as a garden walk in Massachusetts; and the people 
appeared to him much more familiar with the “ high, gener- 
ous, and noble,” than the inhabitants of the other side of the 
line. Mr. Hamilton thinks differently, and has the manly 
sense to speak differently. Few travellers describe scenery 





tive and probably remote contingency,” when it so turned out that the 
road was completed, and travelled over by hundreds daily, for months 
before this remark saw the light. We should also have mentioned his 
very vulgar description of Joseph Bonaparte, his libellous and scurril- 
ous aneedote of Jefferson, and some few other misrepresentations, 
which it will require a large share of charity to forget and forgive. 
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so well as Mr. Hamilton. His account of the Mississippi 
river, Niagara Falls, the St. Lawrence, and Quebec, are 
exceedingly graphic and striking. 

It is impossible for us to close our remarks upon this 
work, without calling the attention of our readers to the 
singular parallel which exists between it, and a book that 
appeared, almost simultaneously, upon England. We 
refer to the work of Baron D’Haussez. This gentleman, 
after a three years’ residence in England, moving in the 
most fashionable and elegant circles, has given us what, as 
far as we can judge, is a fair, sensible, and correct view 
of things. A comparison of the two works would almost 
make one imagine that they had been written in concert ; for 
there is scarcely a topic upon which Mr. Hamilton expresses 
his dissatisfaction with what he found in this country, upon 
which the Baron does not make a corresponding objection 
to the state of things in England. Mr. Hamilton says, the 
devil sends cooks to America, if he does any where; the 
Baron says, the refinements of cookery are unknown in Eng- 
land. Mr. Hamilton says there are no “ or molu” clocks,* 
or hangings in the drawing-rooms of this country. Hear the 
Baron ;—‘‘ How much better had the money squandered 
on them (knick-knacks) been applied to the purchase of 
clocks, wanting in all the English apartments, or to a more 
elegant species of furniture than that covered with printed 
calico, which one sees in the greater part of the best fur- 
nished salons of the capital.” Mr. Hamilton finds frequent 
fault with our style of architecture. 


*‘ Springfield,” he says, ‘‘ abounds with white frame-work 
villas, with green Venetian blinds, and porticoes of Corinthian 
or lonic columns sadly out of proportion. It appears to me, 
however, that massive columns, —and columns not apparently 
massive, at least, must be absurd,—are sadly out of place 
when attached to a wooden building. When such fragile ma- 
terials are employed, lightness should be the chief object of the 
architect ; but these transatlantic Palladios seem to despise the 
antiquated notions of fitness and proportion which prevail in 
other parts of the world. They heap tawdry ornament upon 





* A most extraordinary mistake, by the way; for there is no article 
of furniture more common than a bronze doré clock. We think it pro- 


bable there are more Paris clocks in this city than in any town in 
Great Britain, ef three times its size. 
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their gingerbread creations, and you enter a paltry clapboard 
cottage, through, what is at least meant for, a splendid colon- 
nade.” — pp. 141, 142. 

Baron D’Haussez thinks almost as ill of the architecture 
of England. 


“Tn classifying the relative degree of imperfection of the 
fine arts in England, architecture should be placed still lower 
than painting. It is almost reduced to the routine of heaping 
brick upon brick, without farther order or symmetry than that 
necessary to create openings for doors and windows. If a 
house should be too small, another is built at the side of it, 
out of harmony with the first. English architects do not hesi- 
tate to place a beam on an arch, a small window by the side 
of a wide door, or a chimney at the angle of a building. Do 
they wish for ornaments! they can only find columns; they do 
not trouble themselves either with their proportions or their 
props. Their height is determined by the elevation of the 
edifice. They are placed on a cornice or on a balcony, with 
as little motive as there would be for placing them underneath : 
they are indifferently employed in ornamenting a shop, a pal- 
ace, or a cottage.” — Vol. I. pp. 173, 174. 


We could pursue this parallel through many other sub- 
jects, if it were desirable ; so that if both books contain a 
just account of the respective countries, it is manifest that 
we have inherited by the most legitimate descent, many of 
the disagreeable peculiarities and defects of the English, 
from national vanity down to bad taste in cookery. And 
shall the mother reproach the daughter for inherited de- 
fects? If, on the other hand, Baron D’Haussez’s work 
contain mistakes and prejudiced views, will it be believed 
in England, that a man who spends eight months in galloping 
through the United States at the rate of a thousand miles a 
month, is as liable to error, as one who, after three years of 
favorable opportunities, gives the result of his observations 
on England to the public? ‘The Baron, moreover, had no 
other motive in publishing his book, so far as appears, than 
to give an impartial account of the country. He did not 
wish either to stop emigration, or to prevent the example of 
England from being quoted with respect in the chamber of 
deputies. His observations correspond, with great exactness, 
with all we have ourselves observed, and with all we have 
ever learnt from other foreigners, relative to the manners, 
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character, and condition of the English. We are constrained, 
therefore, to believe that it is a very fair account, on the 


‘whole; while our opinion of Mr. Hamilton’s impartiality 


may he collected from the preceding pages. ‘There is a 
passage in Baron D’ Haussez’s work, which expresses so well 
what we have often thought, that we shall, in conclusion, 
use his language and authority to confirm our views. 


“One of the most commonly vaunted pretensions of English 
society is that of thoroughly knowing the interests and the 
people of other countries. From this to absolute judgments 
there is but a step, and that step is so rapidly taken that re- 
flection has not time to intervene. It is to be regretted, that 
the gravity which the English carry to the consideration of 
other subjects, on which they exercise their good sense, aban- 
dons them on these occasions; more especially, when one 
hears them put forth such fallacious opinions regarding men 
and things, mistake facts so strangely, give implicit belief to 
such contemptible authorities, and exhibit so little discernment 
and spirit of inquiry when examining the considerations on 
which they form their judgment. Cautious and sensible in all 
that touches the interests of their own country, they are rash 
and inconsiderate in all that concerns other nations. And 
nevertheless, they are in a better position than any other peo- 
ple to avoid these freaks of judgment. They travel much, visit 
every thing, question on all occasions, write copious notes. 
One is tempted to ask, Why take so much trouble and fatigue 
to carry back incorrect accounts? Why observe so much, and 
after all see so ill? Hasty as they are in their opinions and 
judgments on the political affairs of other nations; prejudiced 
as they are towards those who figure therein ; disposed to in- 
terfere, as they must be admitted to be, not only with their 
purse, but their persons, in quarrels with which they have no 
concern; the English nevertheless allow a stranger, with mani- 
fest reluctance, to form an opinion of what passes in England. 
Among the politest Englishmen, an unequivocal impatience is 
exhibited ; and those who are less courteous, take no pains to 
dissemble their feelings. Nobody could find fault with the 
English, if they exhibited towards other nations the reserve 
which they exact from strangers in speaking of their own.’? — 
Vol. 1. pp. 49, 50. 
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Arr. VII. — Journal of the Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Temperance Convention, begun and held at Wor- 
cester, on Wednesday, September 18, 1833. Boston. 
Ford & Damrell. 1833. 8vo. pp. 36. 


A convenTIon of delegates from the several Temperance 
Societies of this Commonwealth assembled at Worcester on 
the 18th of last September, for the purpose of considering how 
the cause of temperance could be most effectually served 
at the present time, within the limits of the State. Sucha 
convention, — including nearly 500* members, collected 
from all parts of the State, drawn from every religious de- 
nomination and every political party, presenting every variety 
of temperament, from the sanguine zeal of youth to the 
cautious judgment of age, many of them men to whom the 
people had awarded high civil offices, and others, those on 
whom they had bestowed their respect and confidence, but 
all of them brought together by their interest in a common 
object, for which they were ready to forget their differences, 
and to exhibit the beautiful spectacle of Christian benefi- 
cence in exercise with Christian courtesy, — may claim the 
attention even of those who withhold their sympathy from 
its purpose. ‘The deliberations of such a body must be an 
object of interest with the people, and the measures which 
with a singular unanimity they concurred in advising, the 
weakest vanity or the most obstinate prejudice alone can 
regard with indifference. Never before had such a meeting 
for such an object been held in Massachusetts. That phi- 
lanthropy should have broken down the usual barriers of 
division, and have secured an assemblage of worth and 
influence that cannot be held inferior to any ever con- 
vened within the Commonwealth, gave to this occasion a 
character of novelty, which we care not how soon it shall 
exchange for that of oft-quoted precedent. Our own thoughts 
have again been directed to the evil which this Convention 
was called to consider, and the result has been to strengthen 
our conviction of the value of the ‘“ temperance reforma- 





* 496 is the number reported by the Secretaries. Of this number 
a respected friend, whose accuracy is unimpeachable, informs us that 
105 were clergymen, 391 laymen. 
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mation,” of the practicability of the work in which its active 
friends are engaged, and of the importance of obtaining for 
it the attention, sympathy, and support of every one who 
- has not yet given it his countenance. Our present remarks 
will include a rapid sketch of the origin, principles, and 
progress of this undertaking. 

The vice of intemperance a few years since had overrun 
our land to an extent, which, though every one must have 
pronounced it enormous and fearful, recent calculations have 
shown to have greatly exceeded the belief or apprehension 
of any one. In two respects this vice had preéminence 
over all others, and therefore required special efforts for its 
extinction. It produced a greater amount of disastrous 
consequences than any other habit. It affected the person, 
health, property, character, and family of the individual who 
became its victim. It unnerved the strong arm, bloated or 
withered the fair figure, consumed the vital principle, broke 
up a man’s industry, wasted his fortune, hardened his heart, 
seared his conscience, quenched the light of intellect and 
the holier light of love, set aside the restraints of religion, 
buried the lope of heaven, and made a man a beggar, a 
brute, a monster, a child of hell. It spread sadness and de- 
ssleint over domestic life, made one’s home the scene of 
shame and fury, wrung the heart of woman with anguish 
when it could not persuade her to forget her sex and her 
nature in submission to its power, converted every relation 
of life into a source of discord, and every blessing, privilege, 
circumstance of existence into the fuel of misery, compelled 
parents to wish they had been childless, and children to 
shudder as they found disgust and abhorrence mingling with 
the filial sentiment, made heart-broken widows and wretched 
orphans of those who yet welcomed death within their doors. 
It sapped the strength and expended the resources of the 
community, reducing able-bodied citizens to helplessness, 
turning laborers into “drones, and forcing the industrious and 
virtuous to maintain hosts, — literally hosts, — of these un- 
profitable and offensive fellow-creatures ; for pauperism 
owned itself indebted to this cause for almost all tie de- 
mands with which it wearied the ear of charity. It increased 
the dangers of the social state, and multiplied every form 
of wickedness ; crime received from its hands nearly all 
those whom it delivered to the gaol, the state prison, and 
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the gallows. Its effects, in a single line, were loss of health, 
disgrace, ruin, the overthrow of domestic peace, augmenta- 
tion of the public burthens, increase of profaneness, licen- 
tiousness, riot, theft, and murder, death, darkness, woe. 
Upon what other vice could be charged such a production of 
evils, physical and mental, personal and social, temporal 
and eternal, —not in some rare instances, — not in many 
cases only, —but in almost every instance without excep- 
tion or qualification ? 

Yet in this tendency to aggravate the miseries of the 
world, does not lie the sole distinction of intemperance over 
other vices. It is also preéminent for the facility with which 
it swel’s the numbers of those who surrender themselves to 
its thraldom, when the slightest observation would suggest 
so many dissuasives. It is universally conceded, that the 
appetite for spirituous liquor is unnatural, and its taste at first 
unpleasant ; the use of it brings on that train of evils which 
we have described, and by such a progressive accumulation, 
that any one may at any stage of the habit, either by look- 
ing back to discover what he has lost or by looking forward 
to anticipate what he must expect, convince himself that 
perseverance is the height of folly. Stull it was at the time 
of which we are speaking the vice of all classes. No con- 
dition excluded it; nothing seemed to be a security against 
it. ‘The brightest and the best humbled themselves before 
its influence. Joy and sorrow, health and sickness, cold 
and heat, poverty and abundance, were only different means 
by which it introduced and fastened itself upon men, women, 
and even children. The great would forget their greatness, 
the good would sacrifice their goodness, and fashion and 
custom conspired with less obvious causes to make the sober 
man a moderate drinker, the moderate drinker habitually 
intemperate, and the habitually intemperate irreclaimable 
drunkards. The good habits and principles of the people 
were crumbling beneath the step of this mammoth vice. 
The liberties of the country were endangered, its institutions 
were threatened, and there was reason to fear that this single 
habit would work the decay and downfall of those privileges, 
which had distinguished us among the nations, and would 
compel us to illustrate the meaning of our Saviour’s prophe- 
cy against the unbelieving cities of Galilee. 

Such was the evil which called for the interference of the 
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lovers of their country, their homes, and their own souls. We 
have forborne to repeat the numerical statements by which 
its enormity is most vividly presented to the mind, because, 
though we do not doubt their general correctness, from their 
nature they cannot be perfectly accurate, and their force is 
often parried by the complaint of exaggeration. The magni- 
tude and prevalence of the evil even now, and still more a 
few years ago, are unquestionable, and to the most cursory 
observation must have justified an attempt to prevent its 
increase, if it were impossible to purge the land of its pres- 
ence. ‘The latter task seemed hopeless, and few were so 
impressed with the character of the vice, or so confident of 
success, as to oppose any systematic resistance to its pro- 
gress. In the year 1813 the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of [ntemperance was formed, and on the list of 
its earliest members may be found the names of some of the 
most distinguished citizens of the Commonwealth. One or 
two societies for a similar object had been previously formed 
in other parts of the country,* but none embracing so large 
a sphere of operation, or suited to obtain such regard as tlie 
Massachusetts Society. For many years this Society drew 
aitention to the subject by meetings, addresses, and other 
publications ; and meanwhile, partly through its influence, 
and partly, doubtless, from other causes, a change was effec- 
ted in the habits of a most important class of the people, — 
the more cultivated and opulent class. Still, throughout 
the country intemperance was extending its conquests, and 
was celebrating its triumphs in facts of the most painful and 
alarming character. The Massachusetts Society was a fee- 
ble instrument against such an inveterate and shameless 





* The Constitution of one of these, — “The Temperance Society 
of Moreau and Northumberland,” in Saratoga County, New York, 
is given in the second number of the “ American Quarterly Tem- 
perance Magazine.” ‘The fourth article deserves to be copied. “ Ar- 
ticle rv. No member shall drink rum, gin, whiskey, wine, or any 
distilled spirits, or composition of the same, or any of them, except by 
advice of a physician, or in case of actual disease, also excepting 
wine at public dinners, under penalty of twenty-five cents; provided 
that this article shall not infringe on any religious ordinance. Section 2. 
No member shall be intoxicated under penalty of fitty cents! Section 3. 
No member shall offer any of said liquors to any other member, or urge 
any other person to drink thereof, under penalty of twenty-five cents 
for each offence.” 
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vice.* An organization intended to reach over a much 
wider territory and to act with more immediate effect was 
devised, and the American Temperance Society was insti- 
tuted in 1827. ‘That some of its first proceedings were 
marked by an illiberal spirit, as we deemed to be true at the 
time, we shall always regret; but that it has faithfully and 
successfully pursued its ostensible and noble purpose, cannot 
be denied, and its name will for ever be associated with a 
most signal improvement in the habits of the American peo- 
ple. By means of agents employed to visit different sections 
of the country, and of publications scattered with a profuse 
generosity over its whole face, a change in public sentiment 
has been effected, particularly in the Northern States of the 
Union, which has produced a change in practice, that has 
withdrawn thousands from ruin, and saved multitudes from 
an indulgence which every year would have rendered more 
dangerous. We need not exhibit in figures the evidences of 


. . 5 . . . 
this change, that are furnished by the diminution of the sale 





* A disposition has been manifested to underrate the value of the 
services rendered by this Society to the cause of temperance, and 
still more to represent its promoters as ignorant of the principles which 
lie at the foundation of suecess. The failure of their enterprise, if 
such a name must be given to the result of their labors, should be 
attributed to two causes, which prove the generous ardor with which 
they entered upon the work. The insensibility of the public upon 
the subject met, them with an almost impenetrable resistance, and the 
modes of associated action, which within a few years have been found 
most effective for philanthropic ends, were then scarcely known. In 
agricultural language, they were obliged to break the ground with 
imperfect instruments. But the result of their efforts does not de- 
serve to be styled a failure. There is no reason to doubt the truth 
of the remark with which their “ Second Annual Report” begins; — 
“ That the operations of the Society, during the short term of its ex- 
istence, appear to have produced salutary effects in calling the atten- 
tion of the public to a portentous evil, which was making silent, but 
rapid and almost unresisted progress in the community.” In Decem- 
ber, 1814, the Board of Council issued a Circular, “adapted to show 
that the ercessive use of ardent spirits commonly results from the 
regular use of it at the return of certain hours.” This was at most 
but one step short of the principle of total abstinence. If any of 
our readers have in their possession the early volumes of “ The 
Christian Disciple,” we beg leave to refer them to a series of articles 
in the volume for 1816, on “‘ the causes, evils, preventives, and reme- 
dies” of intemperance, which will show, that whatever may have 
since been the increase of general information, there were those twenty 
years ago who understood the character of the evil they were anxious 
tO suppress. 
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and use of ardent spirits. One cannot enter a public (we 
had almost said, or a private) house, or listen to the con- 
versation in a stage-coach, or take up a newspaper, and not 
be reminded that opinion, which once upheld, is now strong- 
ly directed against this vice, and that a glorious reformation, 
— we repeat the words, for they are as just as delightful, 
—a glorious reformation, if not yet achieved, is in the 
course of successful experiment, —no, it pa-sed that point 
long ago, it is no longer an experiment, — is in rapid pro- 
gress towards its accomplishment. 

It is time to inquire into the principles on which this re- 
formation has been conducted, and the measures on which 
its friends have relied. The truths which they have taken 
as the basis of their endeavours are these two, — that no 
one can be justified in exposing himself needlessly to a 
temptation which long and general experience has proved to 
be more than man can well resist, and that every one is 
bound to promote the welfare of the community, — his 
neighbours, his townsmen, his countrymen, bis fellow-men, 
—even at some personal sacrifice. These are both laws of 
Christian morality ; the first falls under the title of a man’s 
duty to himself; the second, under the head of his relative 
duties. Their meaning is too obvious, and their authority 
too plain, to require any thing more than an illustration. If, 
for example, large experience have shown that by an occa- 
sional intercourse with gamblers one is insensibly drawn into 
a ruinous love of play, no one should allow himself to keep 
their company, or enter the place of their resort. Every 
one should exercise the same circumspection here, which the 
passionate man should maintain over his temper, or he who 
is conscious of any sinful propensity should observe in re- 
spect to that propensity. He should avoid a provocation to 
do wrong, to which there is great reason to fear he would 
yield, while he would show no want of courage or integrity 
in escaping the danger. ‘The Christian should not violate 
the spirit of his daily prayer, — ‘‘ Lead me not into tempta- 
tion,’ — by presumptuously approaching it. If, again, the 
Christian behold those about him subject to an evil which he 
believes to be remediable, he must not hesitate to practise 
some self-denial, if by it he can effect any good. If, for 
instance, he were possessed of such a singular habit of 
body, that he could enjoy the use of opium without realiz- 
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ing its deleterious effects, but knew that others, whose expe- 
rience must include the harm with the pleasure, would be 
induced by his example to use this drug, he ought to forego 
the indulgence ; or if by the culture of a plant in his garden 
the air of the neighbourhood were rendered unhealthy to all 
but himself, who again was, or imagined that he was, insen- 
sible to its poison, he ought not to continue the cultivation 
of that plant. The spirit of the gospel, the language of its 
first teachers, and the example of its Founder concur in in- 
culcating the duty of surrendering our own gratification or 
advantage to the good of others. 

On these principles has of late been maintained the 
propriety of an entire disuse of ardent spirits, or what is 
called ‘‘the doctrine of total abstinence.”? This doctrine is, 
that no one ought to take any liquor of which alcohol is the 
essential material as a drink, neither habitually, nor moder- 
ately, nor occasionally. It should never be taken, except as 
an article of the materia medica, and under medical advice. 
The arguments by which this doctrine is sustained, may be 
easily drawn from our previous remarks. ‘The use of 
alcohol in any other way than as a medicine is needless, — 
it can do nogood. ‘The testimony of physicians of the first 
eminence and the most extensive practice has placed it 
beyond doubt, that ‘‘ men in health are never benefited by 
the use of ardent spirits.”” Their use is not only unneces- 
sary, but injurious, the source of incalculable evil, as is proved 
by the same testimony, and by numberless facts. Here, 
then, is a strong reason against their use joined to the over- 
throw of every reason that can be urged in its favor. But 
since many are disposed to adduce examples of its harm- 
lessness, the advocates of total abstinence resort to the 
danger inseparable from an opposite course, the danger to 
which every man who tastes the liquor of intoxication is 
exposed, — the danger of becoming a drunkard. There is 
a fatal fascination about the cup; the origin and course of 
which, however, are involved in no mystery. ‘The system 
craves the excitement which it has enjoyed; increase of 
quantity is necessary to renew this excitement ; subsequent 
lassitude reproduces the want after a shorter period; and 
by degrees insensible, perhaps, to himself, but obvious to 
every one else, he who at first drank only for good fellow- 
ship descends to a level with the common drunkard. ‘That 
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there are exceptions cannot render it safe to expose one’s self 
to the temptation, or wise to incur the hazard of ruin for no 
possible benefit ; unless it be wise fora child to assail a hive 
of bees, because other children have done the same thing 
with impunity, or safe for a man to walk on a dizzy height, 
because, while ten have lost their lives one has maintained 
his foothold. The extreme probability that the least use of 
ardent spirits will end in their excessive use, should incline 
every one, instead of proceeding on a foolish confidence in 
his own strength, to believe that safety lies in total absti- 
nence. But if it were right to encounter such a temptation 
to ruin, where only one’s self is concerned, it must cease to 
be right when the example may be quoted and followed to 
the ruin of many others. If you fear not for yourself, say 
the advocates of this doctrine, fear for your neighbour, who, 
with less principle or less power of self-control than you, 
may be encouraged by your practice and emboldened by 
your reasoning to begin a course, the issue of which with 
him will be notorious intemperance. You will be more 
than accessory to his sin and woe; you will be its prime 
cause ; and the law of your Master commands you to deny 
yourself for his sake. Put not temptation in his way. Let 
not your conduct be the occasion of his fall. Remember 
the words of an Apostle, who would have abstained from 
healthful food, that he might not cause his brother to offend. 
The founders of the American Temperance Society, taking 
the ground which has now been explained, saw at once that 
their efforts must be addressed to another portion of the com- 
munity than that in which the grossest examples of indul- 
gence were seen. Although they did not treat the drunkard 
as irreclaimable and leave him to his fate, they believed that 
the only effectual method of coping with the vice, which they 
had undertaken to vanquish, was by persuading those who 
drank moderately to renounce the use of ardent spirits entire- 
ly. For thus they reasoned ; There would be no drunkards, 
if there were no moderate drinkers. A man does not become 
a sot at once. We might reform all the drunkards, who now 
infest our streets or fill our almshouses, and in ten years an- 
other generation yet more numerous would have come up in 
their place. But let us induce men not to drink at all, and 
the next generation will be all sober men. ‘This reasoning 
was as plain as a child’s lesson, and as strong as demonstra- 
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tion. Yet it had never been reduced to practice. The at- 
tempt was made to prove its truth, «nd the results have ex- 
ceeded the ho; es of the most zealous. 

To the adoption of the principle of total abstinence, and 
to the application of it to those whom no one had thought of 
calling intemperate, may be ascribed the success which has 
attended the recent efforts in behalf of temperance. The 
measures pursued have noi gone beyond the bounds of instruc- 
tion and persuasion. By collecting, arranging, and setting be- 
fore the public, facts to which they could not be indifferent, by 
making them acquainted with the statistics of intemperance, 
their attention was fastened on the subject, it became a topic of 
conversation, men began to think and read about it, and were 
then prepared to codperate. The next step was to gather 
them into societies, with a single view to the countenance they 
might give each other, and the strength they might give to the 
cause which they were ready to espouse. ‘Thousands of such 
societies have been formed within the last six years, including 
an immense number of individuals in every station and every 
condition oflife.* ‘They have adopted the principle of total ab- 
stinence ; to which their members have generally bound them- 
selves by a written pledge. ».’ The necessity or propriety of this 
measure has been questioned by some decided advocates of 
temperance, who consider it liable to serious objections, and 


* A short extract from the last Report of the American Temperance 
Society will show the justness of this statement. “Is it right for me to 
drink ardent spirit? ‘['wo millions in our country, and multitudes in 
other countries, who have examined this subject, have answered, No. 
A million have united in Temperance Societies, and pledged themselves 
not to use it, or furnish it, and in all suitable ways to discountenance 
the use of it throughout the community. The number of these Socie- 
ties in the United States exceeds five thousand, and more than twenty 
of them are State Societies, at the head of which im many cases are 
the first men in the community. More than two thousand men have 
ceased to make it, and more than six thousand have ceased to sell it. 
Seven hundred [ American ?] vessels now float on the ocean, in which 
it is not used. More than five thousand drunkards have also ceased to 
use intoxicating drinks.” We do not place implicit confidence in the 
accuracy of these calculations, nor do we think any extent of inaccu- 
racy could affect the strength of the argument, on which the temper- 
ance reformation rests its claim to public support. The belief, however, 
by well-informed men that such an amount of good has been done, can- 
not but be taken as encouragement to proceed. Far less would justify 
hope. “It is doing something and persevering,” said the Council of the 
Massachusetts Society in one of their first Reports, “ that will ensure 
success.” 
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believe that nearly, if not quite, as much good would have been 
secured without it, as is ascribed toits use.* Our observation 
satisfies us that no difficulty need arise in the way of codperation 
between those who sign and those who withhold their names 
from a pledge, and we have noticed with pain some recent 
attempts to cast opprobrium or ridicule on the latter, as if 
they were not hearty friends of the cause, in which they pro- 
fess to take as deep an interest as is felt by the supporters of 
this particular measure. This seems to us the intemperance 
of partiality for one’s own opinion, and is unjust, if it be not 
impolitic. The Massachusetts Society have incorporated the 
pledge with their Constitution, though with an understanding, 
as we learn, that this change should not affect the relation 
of former members to the Society. 

Thus far has the temperance reformation proceeded. The 
public mind has been aroused, the public ear and eye are 
filled with details, that cannot be learned only to be forgotten. 
The true method of extirpating the vice seems to have been 
discovered, and sound principles are diligently inculcated. 
Who would have thought, five years ago, that what we now 
see would have been effected at this time? How many, 
but two years ago, predicted a reaction? Through the good 
judgment of those, who in their zeal did not lose sight of 
prudence, such fear has not been realized, and every month 
diminishes its reasonableness ; still, much remains to be done 
in this holy work, and if they, to whom the glory of its exe- 
cution belongs, should now suspend their labors, every thing 
which has been gained would soon be lost. Public opinion 
has been enlightened, and elevated, but it must be brought 
still nearer to the mark of Christian morality. Multitudes 
have been induced to refuse all terms with the destroyer ; but 
multitudes still maintain connexion with it, and many, ah! 
many, are its slaves. Let no one think that this is the 
time to stop, and leave the care of these interests which he 
values to Providence. Providence chooses to take care of 
the interests of society through the help of those who 
understand them. ‘The work will not be dropped. There 
are hands and hearts devoted to it that will not let it go back 
or stand still. The only question that comes before us is, 





* The arguments for a pledge are given in this Journal, Vol. xii. 
pp- 201 - 254. 
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whether we will share the enterprise, and give it whatever 
aid it might derive from our sympathy, expressed in such 
ways as we may deem best, but expressed with too much 
decision to be misinterpreted. ‘I'wo objects especially press 
themselves upon our notice. 

Among the resolutions passed at the late Convention was 
one to this effect, — that ‘‘ the traffic in ardent spirit is mor- 
ally wrong.”’ By many persons this doctrine will be account- 
ed extravagant, but a little explanation and a little reflection 
will, we think, dispose them to admit its truth. It is diffi- 
cult, if we allow the principles already presented, to avoid 
a conclusion to which they directly lead. ‘The sale of 
alchohol for medical or mechanical purposes is not condemn- 
ed. It is used in the arts, it may be prescribed by a physi- 
cian. But to make or vend it to be drunk, whether in large 
or small quantities, is to enrich one’s self by tempting others 
to commit sin. For, if it be acknowledged that ardent spirit 
can never be a source of benefit to persons in health, but in 
the vast majority of examples of its use will be the occasion 
of incalculable evil, how can he who makes or sells the 
article for drink be vindicated from the charge of affording 
men facilities to harm and ruin themselves? Now this, we 
conceive, no one has a moral right todo. It cannot be 
right for the sake of gain, and of gain alone, to tempt or 
assist men to brutalize themselves and to spread misery 
around them. It cannot be right for gain, and gain only, to 
seduce or help others to form a habit to which may be traced 
the greater part of the poverty and crime of the Christian 
world. If no ardent spirit were made, none could be drunk ; 
and if none were sold but for use in the arts or in the sick 
chamber, intemperance would be unknownin the land. Does 
it not follow, that they who are engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of this article are the indirect authors of the intem- 
perance under which the land groans, and of its attendant 
evils? Do we say then that every manufacturer or vender 
of ardent spirit is an immoral man? Certainly not. A 
thing may be morally wrong, while he to whose name it is 
attached is innocent. ‘'‘l'o him who knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” He who sees this subject 
in the light in which we regard it, and continues in the traffic, 
is clearly sinning against his own conscience. He who does 
not see it in this light can be no farther culpable than for 
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neglecting to examine the arguments by which his business 
is proved to be one which he should abandon; and if after 
such an examination he still think it right to persevere, he 
will be judged, not by our convictions, but by his own. Still 
the truth may be held by those who maintain that the traffic 
in ardent spirit is morally wrong; and by them who believe 
it to be the truth, it should be spoken with plainness and 
pressed on the consideration of people. Do we mean then 
that those who in former years pursued this business, and 
whose exertions were freely given for the good of the com- 
munity, were guilty of immoral practices? We mean neither 
to say nor to imply any such thing. ‘They acted under the 
light which they enjoyed, and lived in all good conscience ; 
but what was innocent for them, cannot be innocent for those 
to whom the character of this employment appears under an 
entirely different aspect. ‘The slave-trade was morally 
wrong when some of the most pious and benevolent men 
in England and America were concerned in supporting 
it; their involuntary ignorance was their justification, It 
cannot be that of their posterity. 

The defences commonly offered by those who sell the 
means of intoxication need few words to show their real 
force. 'The vender is presumed not to know for what pur- 
pose the liquor is bought; as if he could shut his eyes to the 
facts that surround him, or as if in most cases he did not ex- 
pressly sell it to be drunk. If one man should not sell this 
article, another would, and the business would better be in 
respectable hands, it is said; as if another’s doing wrong 
could justify a good man in anticipating hisexample. Shall 
he then who has no other means of support for himself and 
his family abandon his only reliance, and expose them to the 
evils of poverty? ‘This is a hard question, when addressed 
to the feelings, and we prefer to let the answer arise out of 
one or two other questions. Suppose that a merchant, who 
had for years been engaged in the importation of coffee or in 
the domestic trade in flour, should discover that the article 
which he had long sold was so adulterated by a poisonous 
admixture, that its effects were exceedingly deleterious, and 
he should have every reason to believe that it had carried 
disease and death into the families where it was used ; — 
would he, if a man of true principle, or of fair character, 
continue to sell it, even to those of his customers who from 
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habit might have learned to prefer it to a more innocent 
article? Would he have any hesitation in abandoning his 
business, if he found it must be prosecuted to the injury of 
those whose patronage he might obtain? Would he hesitate 
to abandon it, even if it threw him out of employment, and 
left him with a dependent family and no resource but his 
own industry ? But is it true, that in this country an honest 
and industrious man need fear poverty as his reward in 
such a case? ‘To say nothing of the increase of business, 
which must very soon be a consequence of transforming 
drunkards ‘into sober men, and by which no one would be 
more immediately or permanently benefited than those, 
who would then sell the necessaries of life to the same per- 
sons whom they now furnish with the means of intoxica- 
tion; are there not so many avenues to success, so 
many conditions under which an active spirit may grapple 
with fortune, that he need apprehend nothing more than a 
temporary inconvenience, and the necessity of a more mod- 
erate style of living? Or if the worst should come that can 
come, ought a Christian so far to distrust the Providence 
which gives the birds their food, as to be driven into sin by 
the prospect of want? or are the satisfactions that spring 
from virtuous sacrifice worth so much less than wealth se- 
cured at the expense of others’ sufferings ? 

We have argued this point on the ground of Christian 
morality. What would be the decision of Heathen ethics, 
is a question of mere curiosity. As disciples of a religion 
whose first law of social virtue is, Do to others as you 
would that they should do to you, and whose Author gave 
up his life to save men from sin, we can allow no standard 
of right which overlooks the great principle of benevolence. 
We would neither deprive any one of his daily bread, nor 
wound any one’s feelings ; but we must say what we think, 
where silence would be treason against the majesty of the 
Christian name; and we beg those who differ from us to 
put aside the associations of habit and interest, and to ex- 
amine this subject under the double light which duty to 
themselves and duty to others will throw upon it. We beg 
those who are just entering active life, and are enquiring how 
they may best employ their capital and enterprise, to con- 
sider the connexions and effects of this branch of business, 
before they are drawn into any share of its engagements. 
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On one other subject which was brought before the Con- 
vention, it was thought by the majority to be more proper 
that a full expression of opinion should be left to individuals. 
“‘ Memorials were presented relative to the inadequacy of 
the license laws to promote the cause of temperance.” This 
subject demands immediate and practical attention. Noone 
need plead ignorance in respect to the character or opera- 
tion of our license laws. The laws of the Commonwealth 
are open to the perusal and criticism of every citizen; and 
that part of our legislation which relates to the sale of ar- 
dent spirit has been criticized by an able and fearless hand, 
in the ‘‘ Remarks” under the signature of “L. M. V.” 
which have been extensively circulated. The effect of the 
oversight which the law takes of this business, may be seen 
in any one of the “licensed houses” in the country, or 
of the “licensed places” that thrust their legalized invita- 
tion to ruin upon us in every street and lane and corner of 
our metropolis. It is impossible to mistake the tendency 
of the present statute. An honest title would have been, — 
An Act to justify the diffusion of intemperance, especially 
within the city of Boston. But we are not advocates for a 
change inthe law. We wish for its abolition. Let us have 
no more legislation on the subject. We want no laws which 
proceed on a false principle. Laws —for what? To license, 
that is, to make lawful, and to cover with the shield of pub- 
lic protection, a business which we regard as the prolific source 
of sin and misery,—a business hurtful to the morals, the wealth, 
and every other interest of the State. Why not pass laws, 
after this example, for the qualified encouragement of any 
vice? Why not license any other means of reducing man 
from ‘‘his high estate”? to less than brute and worse than 
fiend? We know not that intemperance has any peculiar 
claim to legislative countenance, except it be the employ- 
mnent which it gives to various public functionaries, whose 
offices might be sinecures, if crime were not fed from this 
source. We beg those of our readers whose opinion coin- 
cides with our own upon the last topic of remark, to look 
at the inconsistency of maintaining in one breath that a traffic 
is absolutely and essentially wrong, and with the next peti- 
tioning the Legislature to determine how far it sball be right ; 
as if all the wisdom of Massachusetts or of the Union could 
vote wrong into right! Be it more or less which may be 
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sold without a license, be it much or little which may be 
sold under a license, the law, we repeat, proceeds on a false 
principle in attempting to make the discrimination,— in 
presuming to grant a license to do that which an enlightened 
conscience must condemn. 

It will doubtless be said, that an evil which cannot be 
extirpated must be restrained. Let us see how this defence 
will vindicate the license law. Suppose that hydrophobia 
should become so common among the canine race that the 
lives of people were in constant danger. Would the Legis- 
lature show their wisdom in passing a law, that only the 
dogs of licensed persons should run at large? Unless the 
owner could make it certain that his dog would bite no one, 
would not a license be a permission to put his neighbour’s 
life in peril? But it will be replied, that we could kill the 
dogs and thus remove the evil. And cannot we persuade 
the retailers of ardent spirits to close their shops, and thus 
bring intemperance to an end? “The facts, that have accu- 
mulated within the last five years, do not suggest a negative 
reply. Be it conceded, however, that moral means of ar- 
resting this desolation must be inefficacious. What restraint 
would the law impose? What restraint does it impose? 
Let the present number of licensed houses furnish the 
answer. It is not restraint, but sanction, that is the conse- 
quence of the law. If public sentiment will not give it a 
faithful interpretation, it is worse than useless ; and if public 
sentiment be right, the law is not needed to anticipate or 
enforce its decisions. 

It is therefore our earnest desire, that the people should 
petition the Legislature to repeal, — not to amend, but to 
repeal,—the license law. Erase every vestige of it from 
the statute-book. Let petitions to this effect cover the ta- 
bles of our legislative assemblies at their next session. Some 
persons say, Let us wait, and in a few years men educated in 
the school of temperance will take their places around those 
tables, and then the erasure may be made without opposition. 
We cannot approve of this advice. We would not leave to 
our young men the opportunity of doing what their prede- 
cessors in office ought to do. ‘They will gain glory enough 
without depriving those who are older of the privilege of 
retracing their errors. If it were possible, we would before 
another day rescue the dignity of Massachusetts from the 
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disgrace of proclaiming, that if one of her sons, or any one 
else, will do great mischief under her authority and after 
telling the world that he has her permission, he shall go un- 
harmed, but if any one, native or foreigner, presume to do 
ever so little mischief of the same sort without obtaining her 
consent and publishing the fact, he shall feel the heavy arm 
of her punishment. We ask not for penal enactments against 
the traffic, for the friends of temperance do not rely on such 
means for accomplishing their object. Let public opinion 
determ'ne whether this business shall be pursued. Let the 
owner’s conscience and interest compel him to extinguish 
the fires of his distillery. Let each citizen be left free to 
act, but let not the law of the land sanction what a higher 
law prohibits. 

To these four measures;—the adoption of total absti- 
nence ; the formation of societies, in which numbers consti- 
tute strength; the discouragement of the manufacture and 
sale of ardent spirits ; and the repeal of the laws by which 
that which is morally wrong is made legally right, — must 
the temperance reformation be indebted for its progress. ‘Time 
which has suggested these may disclose other measures ; 
but for the present these are the means on which reliance is 
placed. ‘The appeal in their behalf is made, not to the 
intemperate, but to those who are safe in their self-denial, 
and to those who think themselves safe in their moderation. 
Circumstances that would justify a louder call on the regards 
of the citizen and the Christian cannot easily be imagined. 
A vice possessing a terrible power of fascination, yet certain 
to entail the most destructive consequences, was overspread- 
ing the land. ‘The artisan, the husbandman, the mariner, 
the high in station, the learned, the accomplished, the ven- 
erable, were falling under its power; and meanwhile the 
land slept as if a potion had put its moral energies to rest. 
The evil grew, till benevolence and patriotism could no 
longer be insensible to its enormity. Attention once drawn 
was fixed, once fixed was more and more impressed with a 
sense of duty, and at last, they whom it informed spake and 
acted with vigor. A change began, correct principles were 
ascertained ; the change was carried on, judicious measures 
were devised; the change went on, new efforts were made, 
new zeal was infused ; the change proceeded, and the country, 
which more than any other seemed to be sinking under its 
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own fatal indulgence, became the first and strongest in the 
work of self-reform. ‘The voice of recovery, of amendment, 
of healthful improvement is now heard on our hills, in our 
valleys, along our sea-board, the voice of congratulation and 
encouragement. Now, then, is the time to invite every one 
to participate in the joy of completing this work. Success is 
no longer doubtful. Consistency and perseverance, tem- 
pered by wisdom, will effect.all that is desired. Here is a 
cause in which men of all. parties and all sects may unite. 
Political jealousies, religious dissensions, local prejudices 
are here forgotten, and hands are stricken in amity, that were 
never before accepted or proffered. A great moral reforma- 
tion is the object, — awork more lofty even in its purposes, 
and more beneficial in its results, than that which placed the 
names of Washington and his compatriots among the bene- 
factors of their race. A nation of drunkards is not a nation 
of freemen. ‘To hasten this reformation to its fulness of 
blessing, demands the sympathies, prayers, and efforts of 
every one of the American people. It has solemn claims 
on the codperation of every Christian. 

The convention at Worcester has given an impulse to the 
cause of temperance in this Commonwealth, which will be 
felt through its whole extent. Nothing occurred on the 
occasion to excite a moment’s regret, that such a meeting had 
been called. The members went thither with good-will 
towards each other, and interest in the purpose of their as- 
sembling; they departed, we believe, with an increase of 
both. A more effective organization was adopted for the 
State. The Massachusetts, Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance, exchanged its name for that of the Massachu- 
setts State Temperance Society. The officers of that 
Society have already shown their determination, that it shall 
not disappoint the hopes of its old or its new friends. There 
is work enough for them to do; and we trust they will re- 
ceive from their fellow-citizens the encouragement of sym- 
pathy, — generous, solid sympathy, that gives something 
else than words. There is enough for them to do; in 
Boston, as our eyes tell us every day of our lives ; and out 
of Boston, as we learn from various quarters. Heaven grant 
them its blessing, and man give them his help ! 
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Arr. VIII. — American Annals of Education and Instruc- 
tion. Edited by Wituiam C. Woopsrivee. Boston. 8vo. 


Tue work, of which we have placed the title at the head 
of this article, is devoted to what is generally acknowledged 
to be the most important interest of families and of the State. 
It has, therefore, no ordinary claims to patronage, especially 
as it is the only work of the kind published in the country. We 
learn, however, that the support now given it, not only falls 
short of its just claims, but is so insufficient, that, unless its 
circulation can be extended, it must be abandoned. We 
are not only grieved at this, but somewhat disappointed ; for, 
although we knew the ruling passion in the community for 
light and amusing reading, we did hope, that the acknowl- 
edged importance of education, and the necessity laid on 
every parent to watch over and guide the young, would 
overcome the repugnance to mental labor, and would com- 
municate an interest to details, which, separate from their 
end, would be dry and repulsive. It seems, however, that 
the community are more disposed to talk of education in gen- 
eral than to enter patiently and minutely into its principles 
and methods, more disposed to laud it than to labor for it ; 
and on this account we feel ourselves bound to say some- 
thing, however briefly and rapidly, of the obligation of 
regarding it as the paramount object of society, and of giving 
encouragement to those, who make it their task or who devote 
themselves to its promotion. We know that we are repeating 
a thrice-told tale, are inviting attention to principles which the 
multitude most courteously acknowledge, and as readily for- 
get. But all great truths are apt to grow trite ; and if the moral 
teacher should fail to enforce them, because they are worn by 
repetition, religious and moral teaching would well nigh cease. 

One excellence of the periodical work before us is, that it is 
pledged to no particular system of education, but starts with 
the acknowledgment of the great defects of all systems, 
and with the disposition to receive new lights, come from 
what quarter they may. It is no partisan. It is the in- 
strument of no sect. It is designed to improve our modes of 
training the young; to give more generous views of the 
objects of education and of the discipline by which they may 
be attained ; toincrease the efliciency of existing institutions, 
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and to aid in forming new ones more suited to our age and 
country ; to unfold and diffuse those great, universal princi- 
ples in which men of all parties may be expected to agree, 
and to point out the applications of them in our families 
and schools. Its pages are open to original suggestions, to 
discoveries, to the zealous reformer, and even to the too 
sanguine innovator. Its aim is, to be a medium of commu- 
nication for all who think on the subject of education, to 
furnish new facts to the philosopher, and to make known 
the results of successful experiments. Its liberality gives it 
one strong claim to support. 

Perhaps, if it were more confined in its views, if it were 
designed to answer the purposes of a party or sect, it would 
be better sustained. Were it to proscribe one class, and to 
pander to the bad passions of another, it would not perhaps 
be obliged to sue for more generous patronage. But is it 
true, that a work on education cannot find readers without 
assuming the badge of party? Cannot the greatness of its 
object secure attention to its teachings? In what class of 
society ought it not to find friends? What parent has not 
a deep interest in the improvement of public and private 
education? What philanthropist does not see in this the 
chief preparation of a people for his schemes of usefulness ? 
What patriot does not see in this the main security of free 
institutions? This cause is commended alike to our private 
and public affections ; and must the only periodical devoted 
to it die through neglect? 

We are aware, that there are some, who take an attitude 
of defence, when pressed with earnest applications on the 
subject of education. ‘They think its importance overrated. 
They say, that circumstances chiefly determine the young 
mind, that the influence of parents and teachers is very 
narrow, and that they sometimes dwarf and distort, instead 
of improving the child, by taking the work out of the hand 
of nature. ‘These remarks are not wholly unfounded. The 
power of parents is often exaggerated. ‘To strengthen their 
sense of responsibility, they are often taught, that they are 
competent to effects, which are not within their reach, and 
are often discouraged by the greatness of the task to which 
they are summoned. Nothing is gained by exaggeration. 
It is true, and the truth need not be disguised, that parents 
cannot operate at pleasure on the minds and characters of the 
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young. Their influence is limited by their own ignorance and 
imperfection, by the strength and freedom of the will of the 
child, and by its connexion, from its first breath, with other 
objects and beings. Parents are not the only educators of 
their offspring, but must divide the work with other and nu- 
merous agents; and in this we rejoice ; for, were the young 
confined to domestic influences, each generation would be a 
copy of the preceding, and the progress of society would 
cease. The child is not put into the hands of parents alone. 
It is not born to hear but a few voices. It is brought at birth 
into a vast, we may say, an infinite school. ‘The universe is 
charged with the office of its education. Innumerable voices 
come to it from all that it meets, sees, feels. It is not con- 
fined to a few books anxiously selected for it by parental 
care. Nature, society, experience, are volumes opened every 
where and perpetually before its eyes. It takes lessons from 
every object within the sphere of its senses and its activity, 
from the sun and stars, from the flowers of spring and 
the fruits of autumn, from every associate, from every smil- 
ing and frowning countenance, from the pursuits, trades, 
professions of the community in which it moves, from its 
plays, friendships, and dislikes, from the varieties of human 
character, and from the consequences of its actions. All 
these, and more than these, are appointed to teach, awaken, 
develope the mind of the child. It is plunged amidst friendly 
and hostile influences, to grow by codperating with the first, 
and by resisting the last. The circumstances in which we 
are placed, form, indeed, a most important school, and by 
their help some men have risen to distinction in knowledge 
and virtue, with little aid from parents, teachers, and books. 
Still the influence of parents and teachers is great. On 
them it very much depends, whether the circumstances 
which surround the child shall operate to his good. They 
must help him to read, interpret, and use wisely the great vol- 
umes of nature, society, and experience. They must fix 
his volatile glance, arrest his precipitate judgment, guide 
his observation, teach him to link together cause and effect 
in the outward world, and turn his thoughts inward on his 
own more mysterious nature. ‘The young, left to the edu- 
cation of circumstances, left without teaching, guidance, re- 
straint, will, in all probability, grow up ignorant, torpid in 
intellect, strangers to their own powers, and slaves to their 
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passions. ‘The fact, that some children, without aid from 
parents or schools, have struggled into eminence, no more 
proves such aid to be useless, than the fact, that some have 
grown strong under physical exposures which would 
destroy the majority of the race, would prove the worthless- 
ness of the ordinary precautions which are taken for the 
security of health. 

We have spoken of parents, as possessing, and as bound to 
exert, an important influence on the young. But they can- 
not do the whole work of education. ‘Their daily occupa- 
tion, the necessity of labors for the support of their families, 
household cares, the duty of watching over the health of their 
children, and other social relations, render it almost impos- 
sible for parents to qualify themselves for much of the 
teaching which the young require, and often deny them 
time and opportunity for giving instruction to which they are 
competent. Hence the need of a class of persons, who 
shall devote themselves exclusively to the work of educa- 
tion. In all societies, ancient and modern, this want has 
been felt ; the profession of teachers has been known ; and 
to secure the best helps of this kind to children, is one of the 
first duties of parents, fur on these the progress of their 
children very much depends. 

One of the discouraging views of society at the present 
moment is, that whilst much is said of education, hardly any 
seem to feel the necessity of securing to it the best minds in 
the community, and of securing them atany price. A juster 
estimate of this office begins to be made in our great cities ; 
but generally it seems to be thought, that any body may 
become a teacher. ‘The most moderate ability is thought 
to be competent to the most important profession in society. 
Strange, too, as it may seem, on this point parents incline to 
be economical. ‘They who squander thousands on dress, 
furniture, amusements, think it hard to pay comparatively 
small sums to the instructer; and through this ruinous econ- 
omy, and this ignorance of the dignity of a teacher’s vocation, 
they rob their children of aid, for which the treasures of 
worlds can afford no compensation. 

There is no office higher than that of a teacher of youth, 
for there is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, 
character of the child. No office should be regarded with 
greater respect. ‘Fhe first minds in the community should 
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be encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but im- 
poverish themselves, toinduce such to become the guardians 
and guides of their children. To this good, all their show and 
luxury should be sacrificed. Here they should be lavish, 
whilst they straiten themselves in every thing else. They 
should wear the cheapest clothes, live on the plainest food, 
if they can in no other way secure to their families the best 
instruction. ‘They should have no anxiety to accumulate 
property for their children, provided they can place them 
under influences, which will awaken their faculties, inspire 
them with pure and high principles, and fit them to bear a 
manly, useful, and honorable part in the world. No lan- 
guage can express the cruelty or folly of that economy, 
which, to leave a fortune to a child, starves his intellect, 
impoverishes his heart. ‘There should be no economy in 
education. Money should never be weighed against the 
soul of achild. It should be poured out like water, for the 
child’s intellectual and moral life. 

Parents should seek an educator for the young of their fami- 
lies, who will become to them a hearty and efficient friend, 
counsellor, coadjutor, in their work. If their circumstances 
will allow it, they should so limit the school, that the in- 
structer may know intimately every child, may become the 
friend of each, and may converse frequently with them in 
regard to each. He should be worthy of their confidence, 
should find their doors always open, should be among their 
most welcome guests, and should study with them the disci- 
pline which the peculiarities of each pupil may require. He 
should give the parents warning of the least obliquity of 
mind which he discovers at school, should receive in return 
their suggestions as to the injudiciousness of his own meth- 
ods in regard to one or another child, and should concert 
with them the means of arresting every evil at its first 
manifestation. Such is the teacher we need, and his value 
cannot be paid in gold. A man of distinguished ability and 
virtue, whose mind should be concentrated in the work of 
training as many children as he can thoroughly understand 
and guide, would shed a light on the path of parents for 
which they often sigh, and would give an impulse to the 
young, little comprehended under our present modes of 
teaching. No profession should receive so liberal remuner- 
ation. We need not say how far the community fall short 
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of this estimate of the teacher’s office. Very many send 
their children to school, and seldom or never see the 
instructer, who is operating daily and deeply on their minds 
and characters. With a blind confidence, perhaps they do 
not ask how that work is advancing, on which the dearest 
interests of the family depend. Perhaps they put the 
children under the daily control of one, with whom they 
do not care to associate. Perhaps, were they told what 
they ought to pay for teaching, they would stare as if a 
project for robbing them were on foot, or would suspect 
the sanity of the friend, who should counsel them to throw 
away so much money in purchasing that cheapest of all 
articles, that drug in every market, instruction for their 
children. 

We know not how society can be aided more than by 
the formation of a body of wise and efficient educators. We 
know not any class which would contribute so much to the 
stability of the state, and to domestic happiness. Much as 
we respect the ministry of the gospel, we believe that it 
must yield in importance to the office of training the young. 
In truth, the ministry now accomplishes little for want of 
that early intellectual and moral discipline, by which alone 
a community can be prepared to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, to comprehend the instructions of the pulpit, to 
receive higher and broader views of duty, and to apply gen- 
eral principles to the diversified details of life. A body of 
cultivated men, devoted, with their whole hearts, to the 
improvement of education, and to the most effectual train- 
ing of the young, would work a fundamental revolution in 
society. They would leaven the community with just 
principles. ‘Their influence would penetrate our families. 
Our domestic discipline would no longer be left to accident 
and impulse. What parent has not felt the need of this aid, 
has not often been depressed, heart-sick, under the con- 
sciousness of ignorance in the great work of swaying the 
youthful mind ! 

We have spoken of the office of the education of human 
beings, as the noblest on earth, and have spoken deliber- 
ately. It is more important than that of the statesman. 
The statesman may set fences round our property and dwell- 
ings ; but how much more are we indebted to him, who calls 
forth the powers and affections of those for whom our pro- 
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perty is earned, and our dwellings are reared, and who ren- 
ders our children objects of increasing love and respect. We 
go further. We maintain, that higher ability is required for 
the office of an educetor: of the young, then for that of a 
statesman. The highest ability is that, which penetrates 
farthest into human nature, comprehends the mind in all its 
capacities, traces out the laws of thought and moral action, 
understands the perfection of human nature and how it may 
be approached, understands the springs, motives, applica- 
tions, by which the child is to be roused to the most vigor- 
ous and harmonious action of all its faculties, understands 
its perils, and knows how to blend and modify the influen- 
ces which outward circumstances exert on the youthful 
mind. The speculations of statesmen are shallow, com- 
pared with these. It is the chief function of the statesman 
to watch over the outward interests of a people ; that of the 
educator to quicken its soul. The statesman must study 
and manage the passions and prejudices of the community ; 
the educator must study the essential, the deepest, the lof- 
tiest principles of human nature. The statesman works 
with coarse instruments for coarse ends; the educator is to 
work by the.most refined influences on that delicate, ethereal 
essence, the immortal soul. 

Nothing is more common than mistakes as to the com- 
parative importance of the different vocations of life. Noisy, 
showy agency, which is spread over a great surface, and 
therefore seldom penetrates beneath the surface, is called 
glory. Multitudes are blinded by official dignity, and 
stand wondering at a pigmy, because he happens to be 
perched on some eminence in church or state. So the 
declaimer, who can electrify a crowd by passionate appeals, 
or splendid images, which give no clear perceptions to the 
intellect, which develope no general truth, which breathe no 
firm, disinterested purpose, passes for a great man. How 
few reflect, that the greater man is he, who, without noise 
or show, is wisely fixing in a few minds broad, pregnant, 
generous principles of judgment and action, and giving 
an impulse which will carry them on for ever, Jesus, 
with that divine wisdom which separates him from all other 
teachers, declared, that the first requisite for becoming 
“great in his kingdom,” which was another phrase for 
exerting a great moral influence, was Humility; by which 
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he meant aspirit opposed to that passion for conspicuous sta- 
tion with which he saw his disciples inflamed, a spirit of deep, 
unpretending philanthropy, manifested in sympathy with the 
wants of the mind, and in condescension to any efforts by 
which the ignorant and tempted might be brought to truth 
and virtue. According to these views, we think it a greater 
work to educate a child, in the true and large sense of that 
phrase, than to rule a state. 

Perhaps the direction which benevolence is taking at the 
present day, has some influence in turning from the office 
of education the high honor which is itsdue. Benevolence 
is now directing itself very much to public objects, to the 
alleviation of misery on a grand scale, to the conversion of 
whole nations, to the instruction of large bodies, and in 
this form it draws the chief notice and admiration of multi- 
tudes. Now we are far from wishing to confine this action 
of charity. We respect it, and recognsie in it one of the 
distinctive fruits of Christianity. But it must not be forgot- 
ten, that the purest benevolence is that which acts on 
Individuals, and is manifested in our particular, social, do- 
mestic relations. It requires no great improvement in charity, 
to sympathize with the degradation and misery, into which 
the millions of India are sunk by the worship of Juggernaut, 
and other superstitions. It is a higher action of the intellect 
and heart, to study and understand thoroughly the character 
of an individual who is near us, to enter into his mind, to trace 
his defects and sufferings to their true springs, to bear quietly 
and gently with his frowardness and relapses, and to apply to 
him patiently and encouragingly the means of intellectual and 
moral elevation. It is not the highest attainment, to be be- 
nevolent to those who are thousands of miles from us, whose 
miseries make striking pictures for the imagination, who never 
cross our paths, never interfere with our interests, never try us 
by their waywardness, never shock us by their coarse manners, 
and whom we are toaid by an act of bounty, which sends a 
missionary to their aid. ‘The truest mode of enlarging our 
benevolence, is not to quicken our sensibility towards great 
masses, or wide-spread evils, but to approach, comprehend, 
sympathize with, and act upon a continually increasing num- 
ber of individuals. It is the glory of God to know, love, 
and act on every individual in his infinite creation. Let us, 
if we can, do good far and wide. Let us send light and joy, 
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if we can, to the ends of the earth. The charity, which is 
now active for distant objects, is noble. We only wish to 
say, that it ranks behind the obscurer philanthropy, which, 
while it sympathizes with the race, enters deeply into the 
minds, wants, interests of the individuals within its reach, 
and devotes itself patiently and wisely to the task of bring- 
ing them to a higher standard of intellectual and moral worth. 

We would suggest it to those who are anxious to do good 
on a grand and imposing scale, that they should be the last 
to cast into the shade the labors of the retired teacher of 
the young; because education is the germ of all other im- 
provements, and because all their schemes for the progress of 
society must fail without it. How often have the efforts of 
the philanthropist been foiled, by the prejudices and brutal 
ignorance of the community which he has hoped to serve, 
by their incapacity of understanding him, of entering into 
and codperating with his views. He has cast his seed on 
the barren sand, and of course reaped no fruit but disappoint- 
ment. Philanthropists are too apt to imagine, that they can 
accomplish particular reformations, or work particular changes 
in a society, although no foundation for these improvements 
has been laid in its intellectual and moral culture. They 
expect a people to think and act wisely in special cases, 
although generally wanting in intelligence, sound judg- 
ment, and the capacity of understanding and applying the 
principles of reason. But this partial improvement is a vain 
hope. ‘The physician, who should spend his skill on a 
diseased limb, whilst all the functions were deranged, 
and the principle of life almost extinguished, would get no 
credit for skill. To do men permanent good, we must act 
on their whole nature, and especially must aid, foster, and 
guide their highest faculties, at the first period of their de- 
velopement. If left in early life to sink into intellectual and 
moral torpor, if suffered to grow up unconscious of their 
powers, unused to steady and wise exertion of the under- 
standing, and strangers to the motives which ought to stir 
and guide human activity, they will be poor subjects for the 
efforts of the philanthropist. Benevolence is short-sighted 
indeed, and must blame itself for failure, if it do not see in 
education the chief interest of the human race. 

One great cause of the low estimation in which the teacher 
is now held, may be found in narrow views of education. 
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The multitude think, that to educate a child, is to crowd 
into its mind a given amount of knowledge, to teach the 
mechanism of reading and writing, to load the memory with 
words, to prepare a boy for the routine of a trade. No 
wonder, then, that they think almost every body fit to teach. 
The true end of education, as we have again and again 
suggested, is to unfold and direct aright our whole nature. 
Its office is to call forth Power of every kind, power of 
thought, affection, will, and outward action ; power to ob- 
serve, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; power to adopt good 
ends firmly, and to pursue them efficiently ; power to govern 
ourselves, and to influence others; power to gain and to 
spread happiness. Reading is but an instrument ; education 
is to teach its best use. The intellect was created, not to 
receive passively a few words, dates, facts, but to be active 
for the acquisition of Truth. Accordingly, educatiou should 
labor to inspire a profound love of truth, and to teach the 
processes of investigation. A sound logic, by which we 
mean the science or art, which instructs us in the laws of 
reasoning and evidence, in the true methods of inquiry, 
and in the sources of false judgments, is an essential part of 
a good education. And yet how little is done to teach the 
right use of the intellect, in the common modes of training 
either rich or poor. As a general rule, the young are to be 
made, as far as possible, their own teachers, the discoverers of 
truth, the interpreters of nature, the framers of science. 
They are to be helped to help themselves. They should be 
taught to observe and study the world in which they live, 
to trace the connexions of events, to rise from particular 
facts to general principles, and then to apply these in ex- 
plaining new phenomena. Such is a rapid outline of the 
intellectual education, which, as far as possible, should be 
given to all human beings; and with this, moral education 
should go hand in hand. In proportion as the child gains 
knowledge, he should be taught how to use it well, how to 
turn it to the good of mankind. He should study the 
world as God’s world, and as the sphere in which 
which he is to form interesting connexions with his fellow 
creatures. A spirit of humanity should be breathed into 
him from all his studies. In teaching geography, the 
physical and moral condition, the wants, advantages, and 
striking peculiarities of different nations, and the rela- 
tions of climate, seas, rivers, mountains, to their chatr- 
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acters and pursuits, should be pointed out, so as to 
awaken an interest in man, wherever he dwells. His- 
tory should be constantly used to exercise the moral 
judgment of the young, to call forth sympathy with 
the fortunes of the human race, and to expose to indignation 
and abhorrence, that selfish ambition, that passion for do- 
minion, which has so long deluged the earth with blood and 
woe. And not only should the excitement of just moral 
feeling be proposed in every study. The science of morals 
should form an important part of every child’s instruction. 
One branch of ethics should be particularly insisted on by 
the government. Every school, established by law, should 
be specially bound to teach the duties of the citizen to the 
state, to unfold the principles of free institutions, and to 
train the young to an enlightened patriotism. From 
these brief and imperfect views of the nature and ends of a 
wise education, we learn the dignity of the profession to 
which it is entrusted, and the importance of securing to it 
the best minds of the community. 

On reviewing these hints on the extent of education, we 
see that one important topic has been omitted. We have 
said, that it is the office of the teacher to call into vigorous 
action the mind of the child. He must do more. He must 
strive to create a thirst, an insatiable craving for knowledge, 
to give animation to study and make it a pleasure, and thus 
to communicate an impulse which will endure, when the 
instructions of the school are closed. ‘The mark of a good 
teacher is, not only that he produces great effort in his 
pupils, but that he dismisses them from his care, conscious 
of having only laid the foundation of knowledge, and anxious 
and resolved to improve themselves. One of the sure signs 
of the low state of instruction among us is, that the young, 
on leaving school, feel as if the work of intellectual culture 
were done, and give up steady, vigorous effort for higher 
truth and wider knowledge. Our daughters at sixteen and 
our sons at eighteen or twenty have finished their educa- 
tion. The true use of a school is, to enable and dispose 
the pupil to learn through life; and if so, who does not 
see that the office of teacher requires men of enlarged and 
liberal minds, and of winning manners, in other words, that it 
requires as cultivated menas can be found in society. If to 
drive and to drill were the chief duties of an instructer, if to 
force into the mind an amount of lifeless knowledge, to make 
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the child a machine, to create a repugnance to books, to men- 
tal labor, to the acquisition of knowledge, were the great ob- 
jects of the school-room, then the teacher might be chosen on 
the principles which now govern the school-committees in no 
small part of our country. ‘Then the man who can read, write, 
cypher, and whip, and will exercise his gifts at the lowest 
price, deserves the precedence which he now too often en- 
joys. But if the human being be something more than a 
block or a brute, if he have powers which proclaim him a 
child of God and which were given for noble action and per- 
petual progress, then a better order of things should begin . 
among us, and truly enlightened men should be summoned 
to the work of education. 

Leaving the subject of instruction, we observe that there is 
another duty of teachers, which requires that they should be 
taken from the class of improved, wise, virtuous men. ‘They 
are to govern as well as teach. ‘They must preserve order, 
and for this end must inflict punishment in some of its 
forms. We know that some philanthropists wish to banish 
all punishment from the school. We would not discourage 
their efforts and hopes ; but we fear, that the time for this re- 
form is not yet come, and that as long as the want of a wise 
discipline at home supplies the teacher with so many lawless 
subjects, he will be compelled to use other restraints than 
kindness and reason. Punishment, we fear, cannot be dis- 
pensed with ; but that it ought to be administered most de- 
liberately, righteously, judiciously, and with a wise adaptation 
to the character of the child, we all feel ; and can it then be 
safely entrusted, as is too much the case, to teachers undis- 
ciplined in mind and heart? Corporal punishment at present 
has a place in almost all our schools for boys, and perhaps 
in some for girls. It may be necessary. But ought not 
every parent to have some security, that his child shall not 
receive a blow, unless inflicted in wisdom, justice, and kind- 
ness? And what security can he have for this, but in the 
improved character of the instructer? We have known 
mournful effects of injudicious corporal punishment. We 
have known a blow to alienate a child from his father, to 
stir up bitter hatred towards his teacher, and to indispose 
him to study and the pursuit of knowledge. We cannot be 
too unwilling to place our children under the care of passion- 
ate teachers, who, having no rule over their own spirits, can- 
not of course rule others, or of weak and unskilful teachers, 
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who are obliged to supply by severity the want of a wise 
firmness. It is wonderful how thoughtlessly parents expose 
their children to corporal punishment. Our laws have ex- 
punged whipping from the penal code, and the felon is 
exempted from this indignity. But how many boys are sub- 
jected to a whipper in the shape of a school-master, whose 
whole mystery of discipline lies in the ferule? The 
discipline of a school is of vast importance in its moral 
influence. A boy compelled for six hours each day to see 
the countenance and hear the voice of an unfeeling, petulant, 

passionate, unjust teacher, is placed in aschool of vice. He 
is all the time learning lessons of inhumanity, hard-hearted- 
ness, and injustice. The English are considered by the 
rest of Europe as inclined to cruelty. ‘Theircommon people 
are said to be wanting in mercy to the inferior animals and 
to be ferocious in their quarrels, and their planters enjoy the 
bad preéminence of being the worst masters in the West 
Indies, with the exception of the Dutch. It is worth con- 
sideration, whether these vices, if they really exist, may not 
be ascribed in part to the unrestrained, barbarous use of whip- 
ping in their schools. Of one thing we are sure, that the disci- 
pline of a school has an important influence on the character of 
a child, and that a just, mild, benevolent teacher, who procures 
order by methods which the moral sense of his pupils approves, 
is perpetually spreading around him his own virtues. Should 
not our teachers then be sought from the class of the most 
enlightened and excellent men ? 

Our limits allow us to add but one more remark on the 
qualifications of teachers. It is important, that they should 
be able to codperate with parents in awakening the religious 
principle in the young. We would not of course admit into 
schools the peculiarities of the denominations which divide 
the Christian world. But religion in its broadest sense 
should be taught. It should indirectly mix with all teaching. 
The young mind should be guided through nature and human 
history to the Creator and Disposer of the Universe; and 
still more, the practical principles and spirit of Christianity 
should be matters of direct inculcation. We know no office 
requiring greater wisdom, and none but the wise and good 
should be invited to discharge it. 

We know that it will be objected to the views now given, 
that few, very few will be able to pay for such teachers as 
we recommend. We believe, however, that there is a large 
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class, who if they had the will, and would deny themselves 
as they ought, might procure excellent instructers for their 
children ; and as for the rest, let them do their best, let them 
but throw their hearts into this cause, and improvements will be 
effected, which have not been anticipated, perhaps not con- 
ceived. We acknowledge, however, that our remarks have 
been intended chiefly for the opulent. Let an interest in 
education be awakened in this class, and let more generous 
means for its promotion be employed, and we are satisfied 
that the teaching of all classes will be advanced. ‘The talent 
of the country will be more and more directed to-the office 
of instruction, and the benefit will spread through the whole 
community. 


We have now treated, however imperfectly, of the impor- 
tance of education, and of the dignity and claims of the 
office of teacher. In the course of our remarks, we have 
again and again referred to the low views and gross errors in 
respect to these subjects, which prevail among us; and we can- 
not conclude this article without expressing more fully our 
conviction of the need of a reform through almost our whole 
country. We are given, as a people, to boast of our means 
of education ; and one cause of the limited patronage extend- 
ed to the “ Annals”’, is the general feeling that our present 
system is too good to need much thought or improvement. 
W hat then is the state of education in our country ? 

The state of education is such, as, in our opinion, to fur- 
nish ground, not for boasting, but humiliation. We have 
indeed in some favored spots good schools, and in these are 
found excellent teachers, whose society and friendship are 
valued by our most respectable and distinguished citizens. 
But of these we are not speaking. We look over our 
country, and the desolation, which meets our eyes, would 
make our hearts sink, did we not believe that there is a spirit 
of improvement in this people to which all obstructions are 
to give way. In the numbers of the “ Anna!s of Education ” 
for August and September there are two invaluable papers 
on the ‘Juvenile Population of the United States.” The 
Edivor deserves all praise for the labor he has spent on these 
important articles. They ought to be read by every man 
who has any concern for the intellectual and moral condition 
of the country. The calculations in these documents can- 
not from the nature of the case be relied on as minutely ex- 
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; but after making allowances for the want of thorough 
comitiandie in every State, the particulars which they dis- 
close, are appalling. We have not time to analyze these 
papers, but ask the attention of our readers to a single result. 
In the States to the south and west of New England and 
New York, it is computed, that there are more than a million 
of white children, between 5 and 15 years of age, who attend 
no school, and are growing up without the common means of 
instruction.* The Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools say in their Report, that, of 400,000 children 
in Pennsylvania between 5 and 15 years of age, only 150,000 
were in all the schools of the State in 1830. The report of an 
association for this object in New Jersey informs us, that there 
are 11,742 children entirely destitute of instruction, and about 
15,000 adults unable to read. From the Census of Kentucky 
in 1830, which by the agency of President Peers included the 
number of children not at school, it appears that there were 
143,738 children from 5 to 15, of whom 103,337 were not 
at school. ‘Tell it not in Gath.’”” How can we, with these 
facts glaring on us, lift up our heads before the world, and 
talk of free institutions as the means of spreading knowledge, 
and of elevating the mass of the community. 

When we come to New England, the prospect brightens ; 
but adequate means for forming an intelligent population are 
wanting, and we find few proofs of a just estimate of edu- 
cation. Foreigners, who hear that all the children in 
this part of the United States are instructed, naturally 
suppose, that they attend permanent schools; but the truth 
is, that the winter schools in the country, which are kept by 
male teachers, and which furnish the whole instruction to boys 
above eight or nine years of age, continue but a small part of 
the year. + The average time in villages is perhaps fourteen 
weeks; but in districts beyond the villages, it is so much 
shorter, that it is thought, that the boys in New England of the 
age before named do not, on an average, attend school more 
than ten weeks in the year. Hardly any of these schools are 
furnished with any apparatus of maps, globes, engravings, 
Kanes or philosophical instruments. We recommend 


*In the “Annals,” the number of uneducated children in that region, 
between 5 and 15 years of age, is estimated at 1,400,000 ; but we have 
chosen to speak more indefinitely i in order to avoid exaggeration. 

+ We understand that the women’s schools kept in summer are sel- 
dom attended by boys above 8 or 9 years old. 
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to our readers the ‘‘ Report of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican School Agents’ Society,” given in the October number 
of the “‘ Annals.”’ We are there informed, that in the State 
of Connecticut, ‘‘ the average compensation for male teachers 
is about 11 dollars a month, and a dollar a week for females,”’ 
being less wages than are given to many domestics in our 
families, and to many laborers on our farms. In  Massachu- 
setts we are notso fallen ; but our schools are not essentially 
better than those in our sister State. One Agent states, that 
“in the region he visited, the state of schools was lamentably 
low, the books antiquated, and the teachers very deficient in 
qualifications for the office. Teachers simply follow the 
course of questions in the books, continually impeded by a 
want of thorough knowledge on the subjects.” An Agent 
in another State, not named, observes, that ‘in consequence 
of the long vacations and imperfect instruction, it is a com- 
mon fact, that children forget nearly all that they have learn- 
ed from one year to another. As you recede from the influ- 
ence of the larger towns or more populous sections of the 
country, you will find bad school-houses, worse books, and 
worst instructers, little interest in school-committees, less in 
parents, and least in pupils.” School-houses are complained 
of as often small, poorly lighted, and placed and built with- 
out any regard to the health of the pupils. 

In the more populous places, the schools are much im- 
proved ; and it is the boast of Boston, perhaps a just one, to 
have made more extensive and liberal provision for public 
instruction than any other town or city. This city has three 
divisions of schools, namely, Primary, Grammar, and High 
Schools. The last, of which there are two, are not surpassed 
by any schools in the country. The second, which are much 
the most important, and at which the most of the children are 
taught, must receive more qualified praise. ‘That they have 
improved and are improving, that they have respectable and 
faithful teachers, and that the results are as favorable as the 
circumstances of the case will admit, we are happy to 
acknowledge. But when we say, that a school of two 
hundred boys has but two teachers, we need add nothing to 
show, that the results must be very imperfect. Among the 
enlightened and experienced men with whom we have con- 
versed on the subject of education, we have never found 
one, who has thought that more than forty boys should 
be committed to one teacher. Almost all have named a 
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smaller number. We believe that twenty should be pre- 
ferred, where the expense can be borne. It is impossible 
that one teacher can do justice to the minds of one hundred 
children. Much of their time must be wasted. They can- 
not make improvements proportionate to the years which 
they spend in these crowded schools, and parents should 
earnestly desire and seek for them greater advantages. 

The deficiencies of our country on the subject of educa- 
tion have been brought home to us very powerfully by the 
perusal of an Abstract of the System of National Instruction 
in Prussia, taken from the Report of the celebrated Cousin, 
who was sent by the French government to examine the 
institutions of Germany. In Prussia every child is taught, 
and must be taught, for a penalty is inflicted on parents who 
neglect to send their children to school. The course of 
instruction in the towns of Prussia is more extensive than 
in ours, and the comparative advantages of the schools in 
the country are still greater. Monarchical Prussia does 
more for the intellectual and moral improvement of her 
subjects, than republican America has ever thought of doing 
for her citizens.—In Prussia, it is required ‘that the 
school-houses be in healthy situations, of sufficient size, 
well-aired. Attached must bea garden of suitable size, &c., 
and applicable to the instruction of the pupils ; and where 
possible, before the school-house, a gravelled play-ground 
and place for gymnastic exercises.”” ‘There are also to be 
provided “‘a complement of books for the use of master and 
scholar according to the degree of the schools, a collection 
of maps and geographical instruments, models for drawing 
and writing, music, &c., instruments and collections for 
natural history and mathematics, the apparatus for gymnastic 
exercises, and, where this is taught, the tools and machines 
necessary for technological instruction.—In Prussia, the 
Minister of Instruction is one of the most important ministers 
of the state. ‘The Department of instruction is organized as 
carefully as that of war or the treasury, and is intended to 
act on every district and family in the kingdom. In New 
England, it is no man’s business to watch over public educa- 
tion. We have indeed schvol-committees, but consisting of 
men, almost always too busy to take a faithful oversight of 
the schools, and often too ignorant for the office. In Mas- 
sachusetts not one functionary is supported at the expense 
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of the State to ascertain the condition of our schools, and to 
give his time and mind to the improvement of these invalu- 
able institutions. No serious responsibility in respect to 
public education rests any where. In New York, we under- 
stand, much good has resulted from the appointment of a 
Superintendent of schools ; and until one or more enlightened 
and zealous individuals shall be appointed to a similar office 
in this Commonwealth, we despair of any great improve- 
ment of our modes of public instruction. — In Prussia too, 
there is a liberal provision for the formation of skilful 
and able.teachers. Several seminaries are established for 
this purpose alone. ‘These are regarded as essential to 
the success of the system, and they are fostered with a 
munificence and care, showing the resolution of the gov- 
ernment to secure, not nominal, but efficient teachers to the 
whole community. We are not aware, that in this country a 
single school for teachers is supported at the public expense. 
How much would be gained, if every state should send one 
of its most distinguished citizens to examine the modes of 
teaching at home and in Europe, and should then place him 
at the head of a seminary for the formation of teachers. 
The view now taken of education in our country shows 
us, that, whilst we boast of free institutions, their happiest 
influence and chief end is little understood. ‘Their greatest 
glory is, to furnish abundantly the means of moral and 
intellectual developement, to enlarge and ennoble the human 
mind. Free institutions should constantly and powerfully 
tend to produce a state of society, in which there shall be 
no populace, no lower class, no common people; in which 
the multitude shall not be looked down upon as an inferior 
race by the more prosperous members of the community ; 
in which the only important distinctions, those of the intel- 
lect and heart, shall be placed within reach of all; in which 
refined manners, liberal sentiments, and the pleasures of taste 
and imagination shall be more and more diffused throughout 
all conditions and vocations ; in which justice shall be done 
to human nature in whatever sphere it may be placed. 
This is the true good, the grand purpose of free institutions, 
and to this they should make constant approaches. And is 
such their tendency here? Let the great proportion of our 
population, given up to ignorance and degradation, answer. 
Let the thousands and ten thousands of our children, grow- 
ing up without the ordinary means of education, answer. 
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Let the thousands and ten thousands of our children, who, 
whilst sent to school, receive a mechanical education which 
gives no force to the intellect, answer. Let the thousands 
of adults in our cities, who are unimproved in intellect, 
immersed in sensuality, untaught in the duties of citizens, 
coarse in manners, and fit tools for demagogues to work 
with, answer. ‘The best fruits of free institutions are found 
but sparingly among us, and yet we boast of our freedom. 
To meet these wants, to improve our modes of teaching, 
to make instruction more efficient and extensive, is the 
object of the “ Annals of Education.”” Its editor perhaps 
understands better the state of education in this and other 
countries than any man among us, and his whole heart is jn 
his work. The aim of this periodical has been, to give just 
ideas of the extent of a wise and good education, to show 
that it proposes at once the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
religious advancement of the human being, to show the dis- 
tinction between mechanical instruction and that which 
quickens the mind and brings it into vigorous action, to show 
the importance and to teach the methods of the latter, and 
to recommend and teach the moral and religious care of the 
young, without entering into the peculiarities of any body of 
Christians. — The work has been complained of as wanting 
interest, but we believe that the blame rests on the reader as 
much as on the author. The Editor has probably given 
ground for this complaint, in consequence of the supposition, 
very natural to an ardent mind, that the community, and 
especially the body of teachers, were prepared to enter into 
the subject with his own zeal. Returning from Europe, 
after a patient examination of the most approved modes of 
teaching, he imagined that nothing was needed to attract 
attention, but a simple exposition of his observations. He 
especially supposed, that a minute account of the school of 
Fellenberg, the most celebrated in the world, would be 
gladly received from one, who had spent months on the 
spot, and enjoyed every opportunity of studying its spirit 
and details. ‘the experiment, however, has shown, that 
little disposition exists among us to study the improvements 
of other countries. — Another obstacle to the popularity of 
the work may be found in the simplicity of the object. 
People grow weary of one subject. The repetition of one 
word, though that word be Education, and though it include 
an infinite variety of subjects, has the effect of monotony. 
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So serious is this difficulty, that did not education come 
home to the bosom of every parent and family, we should 
despair of its being overcome. — Another fault found with the 
book has been, that it is too much adapted to professed 
teachers, and not enough to parents. In this respect, we 
believe, an improvement will be made. Indeed, we are 
confident that the Editor, if encouraged, will spare no effort 
to made his work more acceptable and useful, and we trust 
encouragement will not be denied. 

We are aware that the free disclosures we have made of 
the defects of our institutions, and the free strictures we have 
made on them, will not find favor with those, who think it 
every man’s duty to speak well of his country. We think, 
on the contrary, that those best serve their country, who 
speak the truth, be it in praise or in blame. We care not 
how widely our defects are made known, for we see not how 
else the remedy is to be applied. We do indeed deserve 
the reproaches of Europe in regard to education, and let 
them be heaped on us, until shame, if not a better principle, 
shall lead us to reformation. ‘The single fact, that a vast 
multitude of uneducated and poorly educated children are 
growing up among us, afflicts us inexpressibly more than all 
the calumnies, which have been forged against us by Euro- 
pean travellers and politicians. We are indignant, indeed, 
when we bear, that falsehood in relation to this country is 
industriously propagated abroad, for the purpose of bringing 
reproach on free institutions. But this indignation almost 
passes from our minds, when we consider our own unfaithful- 
ness to our high trust ; when we consider that a generation is 
growing up, to which our civil and religious liberties cannot 
safely be committed. This people ought to be awakened 
to their treachery to the holy cause of freedom and human- 
ity. Our politicians are crying Peace, when there is no 
peace, and our orators soothing the country with honied 
accents of praise. We hope, that impartial judges and 
fearless reprovers will arise among us, and that truth, taught 
by a voice more powerful than ours, will bring conviction toa 
people, who are violating their obligations to themselves and 
to their children, to freedom and to mankind. 
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